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Tur Porticat Works or Lorp Byron. Complete in one 
volume. Collected and arranged with illustrative notes. 


With a Portrait and View of Newstead Abbey. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: G. 8. 
Appleton, 148 Chestnut street. 1847. 

This large octavo contains the whole of the po- 
elical works of Lord Byron. The illustrative 
notes, from the pens of Thomas Moore, Sir Wal- 
ter Seott, Professor Wilson, and others, greatly 
enhance their interest and value. The style in 
which the book is got up reflects credit upon the i 
publisher. ‘She paper is good, the type beauti- 
fully distinct, the arrangement excellent. 

We do not intend at this late day to attempt a 
critical examination of the writings of Byron. 
No poet of this century produced a greater sensa- 
tion while living; none has been more talked of 
since death, than Lord Byron. The rank of the 
“noble” poet, his wayward career, his domestic 
misfortunes, the fascinating gloom of his egotism, 
invested his genius with factitious attractions ; 
but making large allowance for all this, in all 
the essential elements of poetic power, he stands 
above his cotemporaries. ‘That he produced noth- 
ing which, as a whole, did justice to his genius, is 
evidence, not of a lack of power, but of the absence 
of ahigh purpose. Nature was prodigal in her 
gifts, but he was profligate in the use of them. 
There was no attribute of poetry in which he was 
deficient ; there was none which he did not prosti- 
tute. And yet, so bright were the gleams of im- 
mortal genius, even amidst the surrounding mists 
of a sickly or vicious sentimentality, that he ap- 
peared scarcely “less than archangel ruined ;” 
and while we condemned, we could not but 
admire. 

A writer of much acuteness, speaking of Byron’s 
poems, says: 

“ Historically these poems are valuable, as rec- 
ords of that strange malady, that sickness of the 
soul, which has in our day cankered so visibly 
the rose of youth. It is common to speak of the 
Byronic mood as morbid, false, and foolish ; it is 
the two former ; and, if it could be avoided, would 
most assuredly be the latter also. But how can it 
always be avoided? Like as a fever rages in the 
blood before we are aware, even so creeps upon 
the sonl this disease, offspring of a moral malaria, 


an influence impalpable till we feel its results 
within ourselves.” 


The feeling described here as “the sickness of 
the soul,” is not very clearly defined by this 
critic. There is a period through which every 
person of much sensibility passes—a period when 
the spiritual begins to assert its supremacy over 
the animal man; when merely physical enjoyment 
fails to satisfy the cravings of the heart; when 
faculties half developed pine for action, without 
exactly knowing how to put forth their strength ; 
when ideal forms of excellence float before the 
mind, obscuring the impressions of sense; when 
discontent with the present and visible, vague 
longings, misty visions of the future, languid mel- 
ancholy, invest Life with a gloom which charms 
while it tortures. It is the period of romance and 
sentiment, dreams and reverie, when the two fa- 
vorite words are, Satiety and Destiny! It exists 
till the mind has an opportunity to try the “metal 
of its pasture” —till the field of action opens, and 
the pent-up sensibility, no longer chewing “ sweet 
and bitter fancies,” begins to expend itself upon 
realities—till, in the actual duties of Life, the 
earnest soul embodies its floating forms of ideal 
good. 

It is because Byron has given such form and 


Tam’s Fortnieut Ramave, and other Poems. By THomas 
Mackstiar. Philadelphia: Published by Carey & Hart. 
1847. For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, 
Washington, 


This is a collection of Domestic and Miscella- 
neous Poems, “'Tam’s Fortnight Ramble” being 
the leading one. The author claims no further 
merit than that he has written “ with all simplici- 
ty, and acccrding to ability and opportunity ;” 
and this merit he is certainly entitled to. Where 
so much goodness of intention is apparent, and so 
many generous, high-toned sentiments are utter- 
ed, criticism is disarmed. The life of the author, 
judging from the spirit of his writings, must be 
full of all kindly affections. 

As a specimen of his style of thought and dic- 
tion, 2 quotation or two will suffice: 

“True fame and dignity are born of toil; 

’Tis so ordained by Him who said ’twas 

That man by thowght and toil shonld earn his food. 
E’en the brown ielver of the yielding soil, 

Who drains from ¢arth the sustenance of life, 
Has more of nobleneas thau he who slays 

His fellow-man on fields of bloody strife, 
And bears a wespon stained in mortal frays. 

“The Worlé an@Cbriat have different measnrements : 

While he has said that blessed are the meek, 
Who in forgiveness their avengement seek, 

The world applauds the coward who resents 
A scornful word—whose craven spirit fears 
His Maker’s anger less than man’s disdainful leers. 

“ A wrong avenged is doubly perpetrated ; 

Two sinuers stand where lately stood but one; 

A wrong forgiven is wrong annihilated ; 
The sin is almost as ’twere never done.” 

Poems, By Henry Howarp Brownete. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


There is much genuine poetry in this volume. 
The sentiment is elevated, the imagery at times 
highly impressive, and some of the poems are cal- 
culatéd deeply to affect our finer sensibilities. 

“Obed the Skipper” is a narrative poem of 
more than ordinary power. Obed is the com- 
mander of a privateer, roving over the waters for 
plunder and gain, and among her crew is a boy, 
looking “like one of another race” — 


“ With his light curled hair and cheek so fair, 
Well you had marvelled to find him there.” 


He loved the Skipper’s daughter, and, to gain the 


good will of the “surly” rover, went to sea with 
him— 

“ And well and boldly full long he strove 

To gain the surly old monster’s love. 

None like William aloft could hie, 

None like him could the wheel stand by. 

Never a man on her deck, in sooth, 

But lov’d the brave and mirthful youth.” 


But small grace found he in the Skipper’s eyes. 
Obed falls in with a strange ship—boards her 
with none but William—bargains with its cap- 
tain—and brings off a heavy chest, the contents 
of which, unluckily, William saw. The crew of 
the Skipper murmur, but submits He hides his 


chest, and seeks now to get rid of the only witness 
of its hoarded riches. 


Time passes. A ship heaves in sight. Obed is 
troubled. The sea runs high, and is flecked “with 
foam, like a mackerel sky.” 


“Seven times stalked he the length of her keel— 
Seven times hath he turn’d on his heel. 

* * * * * * * 
The night is at hand—but she nears us fast."? 


The hour is come which he has long meditated. 


“ Bitter the words he spoke, and brief— 
She gains, he muttered—shake out the reef! 


“ Kar-ring and reef-point aside are cast, 

And the topsail flaps on the quivering mast. 

As the halliards are hauled, to his startled men, 
‘ Loose the to’gallant!’ he shouts again. 

’Tis done—and she flies on the snowy sail, 

As a mighty bird spreads her wings to the gale. 
The mast yet stands, in the tempest’s roar— 
But it strains as a stick never strained before! 
The crew are staring in doubt and fear, 

And they stare yet wider the word to hear, 
Another hand must hurry aloft, 

And loose yon royal, they’ve furl’d so oft. 


“ He looked at his mates—they spoke not a word! 
He looked at the crew—not a hand was stirred! 
But anactive step is heard at his side, 

And he meets an eye of daring and pride. 

And the devil within him softly said, 

With a sneer, ‘ Well, William! are you afraid?’ 


“ No word he uttered—or low or loud— 

But sprang at once to the weather shroud. 

And o'er the ratlins he climbs amain, 

Through a squall that comes like a hurricane. 

He has gained the cross-trees—he mounts the yard— 
And the loosened canvass is flapping hard. 

A hail is heard from his eyrie high! 

A crash! she has parted her royal-tie! 

Far to leeward, amid the storm, 








coloring as no other poet has, to all the wild, 
strange, unsatisfied emotions of this dream-land of 
life, that he commands so much of the sympathy 
and admiration of early manhood. 

But, in Byron we see Power, uncontrolled by 
Principle, Genius divorced from Goodness. If, 
amid the heart-sickness over which he wailed, he 
could have risen to the heights of a Christian 
Faith, and thence have surveyed the Duty, Des- 
tiny, and Hope of man, how his poetry would have 
been ennobled! ‘Then we should have had, satire 
without cynicism, wit without lewdness, sentiment 
without sensualism, philosophy without skepti- 
cism, and all forms of Physical and Intellectual 


Beauty, glowing with the inspiration of Good- 
ness. 





Flew the slender spar, and the slender form! 


“Twenty feet to the boat have sprung! 
Twenty hands to the braces clung! 

Old ‘Tom at the wheel lets her luff a wee, 

All ready to hear them sing out, ‘hard a-lee!? 


“But a hard rough hand, uplifted apace, 
Hits old Tom in his honest face. 

And a voice of anger is heard to say, 

‘Keep fast that boat !—keep the ship away!’ 


“ And this was all—save,a single cry, 

That pierced each heart as the hull drove by, 
And a fair, pale face, for an instant seen, 

Ere the giant billow rose high between. 

But the last look on one we shall see no more, 
Is stamped far deeper than all before. 


“In her pomp and pride the ship went by, 
And left him alone on the sea—to die. 

But if he sank in its soundless bed, 

When the first dark surf broke o’er his head, 
Or struggled long on his ocean grave, 
Weaker and weaker, with wave on wave— 
Will ne’er be known till that Day of Dread, 
‘The Day when the seas give up their dead!” 


There is another poem, entitled “The Tomb of 





SLAVEHOLDING EXAMINED IN THE LIGHT oF THE HoLy 


Bisie. By WittiamM Henry Brispane. Philadelphia: 
1847, 


Dr. Brisbane was born in South Carolina, edu- 
cated there, brought up a slaveholder, aud was at 
one time an ingenious defender of slavery on Bible 
grounds. In the course of his inquiries, a doubt 
sprang up in his mind, as to the correctness of 
his views. Candid and conscientious, he deter- 
mined to place himself in circumstances where he 
might examine the subject, unbiased by perverting 
influences, and accordingly removed to Cincin- 
nati, disposing of his slaves before his departure: 
Fle continued his investigations till he arrived at 
the conclusion that slavery had found no resting- 
place in God’s word, and that it was all wrong, 
This belief was forthwith followed by corres- 
ponding action. He lost no time in attempting to 
undo the wrong he had inflicted—in procuring 
the redemption of the slaves he had sold, with all 
their offspring. We know the difficulties he en- 
countered in this undertaking. At one time, suc- 
cess appeared impossible; but, that nothing might 
be wanting on his part, he made over a large por- 
tion of his property to trustees, to be held as a 
redemption fund for these slaves, should their 
Owner st any time be willing to give them up. 
Meantime, he relaxed no effort, and at last, find- 
ing it necessary to enéounter the perils of a re- 
turn to South Carolina, he did not hesitate. He 
Visited his native State, effected the release of the 
slaves he had sold, (twenty-five or twenty-seven 
in humber,) brought them to Cincinnati, and had 
them all comfortably provided for. The cost of 
this work of justice amounted to from $15,000 to 
$17,000. 

The views of such a man as this, on the ques- 
tion of slavery, are entitled to peculiar considera- 
tion. The little volume before us, of 222 pages, 
comprises the final results of his long and carefully 
conducted examination into the relations of the 
Bible to slavery. So much truth in brief space 
we have seldom read. Without doubt, we think 
it the best argument on the Bible question we 
have ever read. It evinces thorough and unpreju- 
diced research. Its method is lucid; its style 
clear; its logic conclusive ; its spirit unexception- 


able. It should be circulated throughout the | 78S forwarded to the Bey through the British 
length and breadth of the land: it should be in 


read and known of all; 


_ may be had at the Anti-Slavery Depositories 


‘n Philadelphia and New York. 


Columbus,” of a still higher order, which we 

should like to notice, but we have not room. 

ABOLITION IN TUNIS—SLAVERY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





The last number of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Reporter contains abstracts from 
the Parliamentary papers on the slave trade, re- 
cently published, consisting of the correspondence 
between Sir Thomas. Reade, British Consul at 
Tunis, and Lord Aberdeen, together with copies 
of the correspondence between the Consul and 
His Highness-the Bey of Tunis, with respect to 
the breaking up of the slave marts, and the abo- 
lition of slavery in Tunis. 

From these documents it appears that, in 1841, 
the Bey commenced that great work of reform, 
which has immortalized his name, by prohibiting 
the exportation of slaves, or their importation 
from the interior. On the Sth 12th month, 1842, 
he declared all children born after that date free. 
This was followed by the suppression of the 
great Tunisian bazaar for the sale of slaves. Act- 
ing under his orders, the Bey’s officers proceeded 
to the place where for centuries blacks and whites 
had been bargained for like cattle, drove out the 
detestable traffickers, and, to express in a solemn 
and emphatic manner the abhorrence in which 
their rulers held the commerce in human beings! 
‘pulled down and destroyed the huge market- 
houses. 

In these noble movements—all of which were 
attended with great difficulty, owing to the fixed 
prejudices and long-established customs of his 
Mohammedan subjects—the Bey was encouraged 
and supported by the counsels and official influ- 
ence of Sir Thomas Reade and the Abolitionists 


London, in 1843, a committee, of which Lewis 
Tappan, of New York, was chairman, prepared 
an address, in behalf of the Abolitionists of Europe 
and America, congratulating the Bey on his 
praiseworthy reforms, and entreating him to 
carry out his benevolent purpose in the entire 
abolition of slavery in his dominions. This docu- 
ment, signed by the venerable Thomas Clarkson, 


ion at the accord which 
VERY Society, which 


“This affair never ceased: 











consideration; and we have at 


i ted from the labors 
England. At the Anti-Slavery Convention in of hana ef Einepicdenen, Renaeen ome 


cui The effect of its timely word may be | the } 

the hands of every man who would know the | ‘©@rned from the letter of the Bey himself, dated ] sit hich ave God's” 

truth on the great subject of which it treats. No | °™ the 25th of Moharrem Elkram, 1262, (January _. body and in your spirit, 

Southerner, who will take the trouble to read it, | 7% 1846:) 

no * Our resolut; * : 

— sm views of the Reger can | and wo felt seat were likewise strengthened, 
imi aber a a | ained between our sentime the Maroon 

nimity of the author. It is not often that we| ed by the Awr: Sentiments and those express- | and industry. Even 

Commend in terms so unqualified, but we are anx- 


: ennohles 
itsel; by upholding the dignity of mankind in the let- slavery on any terms, and could not be subdued 
‘ous that this invaluable little work should be | tor we rescived on i 


~: safe and free amo 
ed on Rabih ist, 1258" and which we answer- | by art or guile, who roamed safe gst 
‘5 Ww . « 
our attention, as well as. to ‘be the object of cbayed the gospel, 200-50 applies himself use- 


publish, that we have abolished slavery in all our 
dominions ; for we consider all slaves existing in 
our territory as being free, and do not recognise 
the legality of their being kept as a property. 

* We have sent some notaries to the sanctuary 
of Sidy Mahrez, in town, and to the sanctuary of 
Ezza Elboucria, in the suburb of Bab Essuika, 


Bab Elgezirah, with the object of writing, in favor 
of such slaves as should present themselves to 
them, a document constituting them free, on our 
part, and which (document) shall be presented to 


perperty on their persons shall be alleged by their 
masters.” 


A circular was addressed by the Bey, on the 
day after the date of the above extract, to the 
consuls of all nations in his dominions, informing 
them of the total abolition of human slavery in 
Tunis. We subjoin the translation of that ad- 
dressed to Sir T. Reade: 

“ From the Servant of God,the Mushir Ahmed Basha 
Bey, Prince of the Tunisian Dominions, to our ally, 


Sir Thomas Reade, Consul General of the British 
Government at Tunis : 


“'The servitude impose? on a part of the human 
kind whom God has created is a very cruel thing, 
and our heart shrinks from it. 

“It never ceased to be the object of our atten- 
tion for years past, which we employed in adopt- 
ing such proper means as could bring us to its 
extirpation, as is well known to you. 

“Now, therefore, we have thought proper to 
publish that we have abolished men’s slavery in 
all our dominions, inasmuch as we regard all 
slaves who are on our territory as free, and do 
not recognise the legality of their being kept as a 
property. 


slaves that shall touch our territory, by sea or 
by land, shall become free. 

“* May you live under the protection of God! 
“Written in Moharrem, 1262, (January 23d, 
1846.)” 


“In communicating this circular to his Gov- 


the Bey: 
“Slow though his march might have appeared, 
caution was a necessity imposed on His Highness 
by the conflicting interests of the slaveholders, 
which were eventually, as well as by the preju- 
dices implanted by religious precept in the mind 
of every Mussulman against any innovation in 
point of slavery ; and, considering all the difficul- 
ties he had to meet, I can only say, that the least 
of his measures on this question was a courageous 
attempt in the cause of humanity.” 
Toa citizen of the United States, it is a very 
mortifying reflection, that while a Mohammedan 
Prince has been thus engaged in the noble task of 
freeing the slaves in his dominions, our Repub- 
lican and Christian Government has been assidu- 
ously employed in strengthening the slave-system, 
protecting the slave-market, and preventing the 
progress of emancipation. While, in his diplo- 
matic correspondence, the Bey of Tunis was 
speaking the language of humanity and freedom, 
President Tyler, through his Cabinet, was argu- 
ing in favor of human bondage, and deprecating 
emancipation in a neighboring Republic as an 
evil of the most serious magnitude. While the 
guards of the Bey, clothed with his authority, 
have razed to their foundations the horrible slave- 
markets of Tunis, the Presidents of our Repub- 
lics have pledged themselves to prevent the pas- 
page of a bill for the abolition of the slave-jails 
in its capital. . 
In the debate on the reception of petitions for 
the abolition of slavery and the sla¥e trade in the 
District of Columbia, in 1836, the present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury declared, that if slavery 
should be abolished in the District, no Southern 
man could legislate there. Fairly overwhelmed 
with the enormity of the measure proposed by 
the Abolitionists, he exclaimed, in tones of tragic 
solemnity, “Oh, my country! Are we American 
Senators, and is this the Senate Chamber of the 
American Union in which we are compelled to de- 
bate such a proposition as this!” Is the Crescent 
to be the symbol of freedom, and the Cross of 
slavery? Shall the priests of the Bible defend 
and sanction oppression and inhumanity, which 
the priests of the Koran can no longer justify ? 
Once more we ask, in all earnestness and solem- 
nity, a question of the gravest import. Let it 
ring in the ears of Christendom : 
Sua THE Biste Ensuave THE Wortp? 

J. G. W. 


THE WEST INDIES IN 1843, 1844, AND 1845, 





The London Friend for the 9th month contains 
interesting and valuable notes of a visit made to 
the West Indies, in a religious capacity, by Ed- 
win O. Tregelles, a minister of the society of 
Friends, and his companion, James Jesup. 

They landed at Barbadoes, and from thence 
visited all parts of the British West Indies. In 
Barbadoes, a colony, settled more than 200 years 
ago, with a population of 120,000, or about 600 
per square mile, more densely peopled than any 
other part of the world, except China, they found 


void of fear, though we knew we Were surrounded 
by men whose ancestors had been a terror to their 
fellows, having braved the bloodhounds and the 
muskets of the British soldiers.” 


cipated, forsook the estates and plantations where 
they had been well treated, but this was more 
usually the result of some strong cause, real or 
us for the apposition of our seal; and no right of | imaginary ; in some cases, excessive cruelty had 
been practised up to the eve of emancipation ; in 
others, the employer failed to pay the stipulated 
wages ; in others, again, a love of change overcame 
the attachment to that location where lay the 
bones of their ancestors or former friends, a bond 
that often proved very powerful; and there were 
others who, newly imported, had ao such attach- 
ments to overcome. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the men who left their former homes have 
relapsed into the savage life ; far otherwise. They 
agreed to serve other masters, or possessed them- 
selves of plots of ground by purchase, on which 
they erected dwellings, at first of a miserable 
character, but soon to be replaced by neater cot- 
tages ; and now some of them May be seen occu- 
pying excellent houses, with three or four rooms, 
the walls of stone, the roof shingled, the floors 
boarded, furnished with good four-post beds, 
tables, drawers, chairs, books, and pictures ; their 
gardens stocked with yams, plantains, ocros, gren- 
adillas, pawpaws, oranges, limes, and shaddocks. 
These have not retrograded ; nor have they 
whilst possessing such comforts, forsaken fiel 

labor; many of them work industriously four 
days in a week, on the estates of the planters, and 
carefully treasure the gain they receive, that they 
may add field to field. Are they to be blamed for 


“ We have sent the necessary orders to all the | this? Is it a sin for them to falsify the charge, 
Governors of our Tunisian Kingdom, and inform | that they will only work under the stimulus of 
you thereof, in order that you may know that all | the whip?” 


whenever the negro class can obtain land by 
rent or actual purchase at a fair rate, they eagerly 
embrace the opportunity, and are found to increase 
in wealth and the appearances of domestic com- 
ernment, Sir T. Reade makes the following re- | fort. 
marks in reference to the philanthropic course of | the large sugar estates a part of the season, and 
are, at the same time, enjoying their own confort- 
able little freeholds. Nearly twenty thousand of 
these small estates have been purchased in Jamai- 
ca alone, since 1838. 
this vast improvement in the temporal condition 
of the laborers has undoubtedly diminished the 
number of those who are willing to work as 
field hands.on the sugar plantations. 
quence of the excessive drought for several sea- 
sons, some of the planters have been unable to pay 
their hands punctually, and these have preferred 
to trust to their own skill and industry hereafter, 
in procuring a livelihood from their provision- 
grounds. This is one of the causes of the diminu- 
tion of the sugar crop of the island. 
to the effect of this diminution upon the planters 
themselves, the authors of the “Notes” before us 
remark : 


India Islands must not be used as the standard by 
which to judge of the happiness of their inhabit- 
ants. It may be true that the means for the display 
of wealth has been reduced in some cases, but take 
a view of the aggregate, and we shall find that the 
comforts, if not the luxuries of life, are far more 
diffused ; that display of wealth was fictitious, the 
comforts are real; the one was frequently obtain- 
ed by money borrowed on mortgaged estates, the 
other is earned by frugally saving the excess of 
income over expenditure.” 


emancipation has in some cases borne heavily 
upon proprietors, whose habits, prejudices, and 
false notions of economy, have not accommodated 
themselves to the new state of things. 
every important step, by which a community ad- 
vances towards a higher civilization, individuals, 
unprepared for the change, are found suffering 
and lamenting amidst the general amelioration— 
the victims of past error, rather than of the new 
movement which displaces it—go in the mighty 
stride of the British West Indies from feudalism 
and serfism to the condition of equal and impar- 
tial freedom—there have not been wanting in- 
stances of apparent hardship and disaster among 
the proprietors of the islands. The evils of the 
great social wrong of Slavery had taken too deep a 
hold of master and slave to be altogether eradicat- 
ed by the dissolution of the unnatural connection. 
The present generation of both classes must pass 
away, before the beautiful order of Freedom can 
fully establish itself upon a territory cursed for 
weary centuries with a system which transformed 
the one into luxurious despots, and the other into 
reckless and ignorant slaves. 





the emancipated class less prosperous and com- 
fortable than in the other islands. The black 
laborers had little or no land for their own culti- 
vation ; and, owing to the mistaken policy of their 
former masters, up to the very date of emancipa- 
tion, they were still, as a class, deplorably igno- 
rant. On the other hand, the island of Antigua, 
where a more enlightened forecast had prompted 
the education of the blacks, even before the act of 
1834, and where a total emancipation took the 
place of the apprenticeship system, they regarded 
as “one of the brightest and happiest spots on the 
globe. A walk of half an hour, and passing converse 
with the laborers, soon show that the schoolmaster 
has been effectually at work, and that they have 
learned not from the schoolmaster only, but have 
come under the influence of the gospel, and are, 
consequently, easily controlled. In proof of the 
moral self-restraint that is known and practised, 
it may be mentioned, that during the fearful 
earthquake in 1843, when the walls of the prison 
were thrown down, the prisoners did not attempt 
to escape, but quietly acknowledged the authority 
of the jailer, and duly obeyed his bidding, until 
they were again confined. In Barbadoes, we found 
that the prisoners in the jail averaged one for 
every 500 inhabitants; in Antigua, one for every 
1,000; in Nevis, the proportion was still less, 
there being but two prisoners in a population of 
12,000!” 

In Jamaica, our travellers appear to have been 
deeply impressed with the benefit which, in the 


of the missionaries of the various denominations, 
both before and since the act of emancipation. 
Their remarks on this point are worthy of notice : 

“ Labori en, from various sections of the 
Christian ‘church in England and in America, 
passed to our islands, with their lives and liberty 
at stake, ‘ because of the wrath of the oppressor ; 
they bore with them the gospel message, Peace 
with God by Jesus Cnrist ; glad tidings indeed 
for the down-trodden slave, whose temporal joys 
were put who listened with holy joy to 
“Ye are not your own; ye are 
bought with a price; therefore, glorify God in 

y means such as these, an influence was obtain- 
ed over the minds of men who might otherwise 
have destroyed he meee institutions “— now 

joy ; and the result been obedience, 
and i ye reach- 


ed, the free Maroon, who refused to submit to 


the fastnesses of Jamaica; he too has heard and 


to the of the ground. We 





“Tt is true that some of the slaves, when eman- 


Our travellers state, as a genePal fact, that, 


Many thousand of them are employed on 


It is not to be denied that 


In conse- 


In respect 


“The quantity of sugar produced in our West 


It is doubtless true that the great measure of 


As at 





J.G. W. 





SKETCHES AND ESSAYS. 


For the National Era. 
THE THUNDERBOLT TO THE HEARTH. 








BY MRS. EMMA D. FE. SOUTHWORTH. 





A fair southern city lay reposing on the bank 
of a mighty river, like Beauty upon the arm of 
Strength, and smiling in the beams of a bright 
summer sun, like Innocence in the love of God. 
The sky was cloudless and the air was still and 
filled to faintness with the perfume of flowers. 
Early in the morning, the dew-drops had been 
glittering on the leaves of every tree, shrub, and 
flower, in the lovely gardens of the city, and the 
air had been vocal with the sweet songs of birds 
and the glad voices of children; now the dew is 
exhaled from the flowers, the songs of the birds 
are hushed in the shade, and children are housed 
from the burning heat. @ Bright city of the waters! 
the hour of thy dodm has come. The Angel of 
the Whirlwind is hovering over thee, albeit thou 
dost not see the shadow of his wings.” The hour 
of noon passed. Suddenly—in a moment—“ in 
the twinkling of an eye’—the sky grew blacker 
than night, a noise as the roaring of mighty waters 
and “the rushing of mighty winds, and the beau- 
tiful city was a mass of blackened ruins. In one 
stately mansion, a host had assembled his guests 
around the convivial board—the wine-glass was 
in his hand, the toast upon his lips—the tornado 
came in power !—and host, and guests, with house 
and board, were buried in one common ruin. In 
one dwelling, a gray-haired man, full of years 
and good deeds, lay awaiting the coming of the 
Angel of Death. Around him stood his descend- 
ants to the third generation—a strong man in the 
pride and glory of mid-life, a fair matron, a young 
maiden, and an infant boy. The Angel came, but 
in the Whirlwind! and the aged grandsire, and 
stately son, placid matron, blooming maiden, and 
laughing infant, were included in his mission. In 
one happy home, a feeble but delighted young 
mother pressed her first and new-born infant to 
her bosom in profound joy, While the husband 
and father regarded his blessings in deep grati- 
tude.” The tornado came in power, and the youth- 
ful parents and their cherub babe formed “a holy 
family” in Paradise. Deep in the fragrant shades 
of orange groves, a youth and maiden strolled— 
the youth was pouring out his soul in love and 
prayer, while the maiden listened with deep joy— 
the tornado came in power! and the youth and 
the maiden became one angel ™ heaven. 


There are whirlwinds that scatter our family 
circles. ‘There are tornados, that devastate our 
homes. There are thunderbolts that fall at our 
firesides. I do not here allude to common sor- 
sows, to reverses, to sickness, or death—these may 
be called the familiar rain and wind, thunder and 
lightning, of the moral atmosphere, sent to soften 
and fertilize, to renovate and strengthen. But 
the moral whirlwind, the social tornado, the thun- 
derbolt to the hearth, has a deeper and more 
fearful mission. . Those warn us Of the fleeting na- 
ture of riches, of the brevity and uncertainty of 
life, of the constant overshadowing of the wings 
¢ death ; these of the ren be py virtue, 
the frightful power of human - 

Upencthenees any dey we may take up a news- 
paper, and, running our glance over its col 
we may read, here of a suicide, there of a murder. 
Do we ever reflect that, the pod Dasemahad pole: 
may be the hour previou 
trator of that murder or that suicide had as little 


thought to commit the crime a8 we have at this| inquired of one of his friends who that enthusi- 





nights amongst these people, de- 


apt to look upon the criminal as a wretch who has 


which it is impossible we could approach. Ah! 
yesterday, perhaps, yon murderer walked with 
head erect, as proudly, as heedlessly, as blindly, 
as ourselves, unknowing of the chasm opening at 
his feet ; and now he is astounded or stunned by 
his own fall. Are we inclined to believe this, and 
pity him? No, no; our voices are loud in indig- 
nant virtue. 
door, erect the gallows! and, in the pride of an ir- 
reproachable reputation, we thank God “that we 
are not as others.” 
him that we are not ¢empted as others ? 


comfort. 


ered with an old-fashioned Turkey carpet, so thick 
and soft that the foot seemed to sink into the rich 
oriental flowers that composed its pattern, and 
which looked so natural one could almost tancy 
the odor perceptible. 
were hidden by long and heavy curtains of crim- 
son damask. A grand piano stood in the recess, 
on the left of the fireplace; a marble-top pier-table, 


We are all too 


fallen into a sink of crime and degradation, near 


Rivet the fetter, close bar the prison 


Do we ever think of thanking 


It was a pleasant picture, that scene of home- 
Let me describe it. 
It was a middle-sized parlor, the floor was cov- 


Two large front windows 


covered with richly-bound annuals, fine engrav- 

ings, and the magazines for the month, was placed 

in the corresponding recess to the right, and near 

the windows. Above the chimney-piece, was a 

fine old-fashioned mantel mirror, reaching from 

thence to the ceiling, and reflecting the whole 

apartment and the full-length images of the group 

around the hearth. Over the piano, entirely fill- 

ing up the wall above it, hung a find old painting, 

a winter scene ; a companion piece, a smiling sum- 

mer landscape, occupied the space on the wall 

above the book table; and on every available spot 

was placed choice specimens of the painter’s or 

thesculptor’s art. Now, observe the scene around 

the comfortable fire of anthracite coal. A round 

centre-table, covered with a rich cloth, is drawn 

up immediately in frout of the fireplace. Above 

it stands a handsome solar lamp, diffusing a soft 

bright light over the scene; books, newspapers, 

an elegant work-box, open and in disorder, and a 

pair of gold-rimmed spectacles, lying between the 

leaves of a pocket Bible, to keep the place. To 

the lett of this table, and between it and the cor- 

ner of the fireplace, stood a sofa, not one of those 

hard, uncomfortable, horse-hair concerns, yclept 

spring-bottomed, but a soft, luxurious lounge, 

well supplied with silken cushions filled with 

down, that might have been the delight of a sul- 

tana. Upon this lounge reclined a young woman. 

She is not, indeed, “ beautiful as a poet’s ora 

painter’s dream,” unless poets and painters dream 

of large, fleshy young ladies, who love butter bet- 

ter than Byron, oysters more than Ossian, and 

even prefer a basket of fine strawberries to the 
best-executed painting of the same. But she was 

a beauty for all that. She was young, not above 

nineteen, and, as I have hinted, rather on a large 
scale; tall, full-formed, with a round, fair face, 
large, lazy-looking, brown eyes, full lips, and soft, 
chestnut hair parted over her forehead and gath- 
ered into a knot behind. She wore her fine hair 
thus, not from a love of simplicity, but merely be- 
cause it was too much trouble to dress it any other 
way. She had pushed away the tabouret from 
under her feet, it was so hard, and, having rolled 
down over it the downy cushions from the lounge, 
she sank the dainty little members in its softness. 
Near the feet of this young woman, an infant of 
three years old, the very image of his mother, sat, 
like a lazy little Turk, cross-'egged, upon a cush- 
ion, nursing a lap-dog, which was sleeping in his 
apron, A babe of eighteen months, of a more vi- 
vacious temperament than her brother, who had 
been crawling about the floor, upsetting every 
one’s comfort and temper, had, in her “ exploring 
expedition,” found a splendidly-bound annual, 
which, after the manner of great Powers, she ap- 
propriated in “right of discovery,” and sat down 
quietly to tear up. Opposite the sofa, in a large 
easy chair, reposed an old man, with white hair. 
Near him sat a young man, his son; he was the 
husband of the indolent young lady, and the father 
of the infant boy and girl. 1 must pause to de- 
scribe this young man, the centre of so many dear 
affections, the support of so many loved and help- 
less ones. 

He was a strongly-marked specimen of the ner- 
vous and sanguine temperament, tall, rather thin, 
with light hair, light blue eyes, and a complexion 
as delicate, transparent, and variable, as any wo- 
man’s. Yet there was nothing effeminate in his 


unprepared for such a stroke of fate as our own 
is at this moment—and—are we warned? And 
when we feel the same passions that maddened 
the suicide or the murderer stirring in our bosoms, 
The conduct of the emancipated class after | are we alarmed? I think not. 
the abolition of the apprenticeship, and their 
as well as that of Sidy Mousour, in the suburb of | Present condition, are thus described : 


NO. 41. 





gagement in the city. 


the full value of these gifts in his profession. 


him to pocket. 


reptile.” 


ally in the newspapers. 


oblivion. 


circle. 


late his home. 


handed to her husband, saying— 
the cold.” 


glass at a draught. 
him that glass of brandy ! 


geance ?” 





appearance—far from it. His formand features 
were large, handsome, and strongly marked. The 
broad brow, the Roman nose, the spirit, fire, and 
authority of the eye, formed a tout ensemble the 
very antipodes of effeminacy. It was well I told 
you that the young man was the husband of the 
young woman upon the sofa; you would never 
guess it from his manner to her, which is-quite as 
attentive as it would be towards any other lady. 
He is leaning back in his chair now, his arms are 
folded, and his glance fixed in sadness on a full- 
length portrait, occupying the space between the 
two windows. There was a wild, startling, un- 
earthly aspect about that portrait. It represent- 
ed a young girl, of fourteen years of age, of su- 
pernatural beauty, thin in form, and dark in color, 
with a wealth of long, black, shining hair, descend- 
ing in tangled ringlets even to her feet, and eyes 
so large, so black, so bright, as were never seen 
in a sane creature. One dark arm supported a 
harp, the other was clasped across its chords ; the 
face, stormy with expression, was raised ; the crim- 
son blood was burning through the dark cheek ; 
the bright lips were breathlessly apart; and the 
large eyes were thrown up, glowing, blazing, 
sparkling, as though they would explode. A vis- 
iter once called this picture the Music Fiend. 1 
was once about to inquire if it were not a fancy 
picture, representing a beautiful maniac, but the 
expression, “ poor Ida!” falling from the lips of 
the young mother, as she stood looking, with me, 
upon the portrait, arrested my words. Years 
after, I learned the history of “ poor Ida,” or, as 
I should rather have called her, phrenzied Ida. 
I fear to touch upon the revolting story of Ida’s 
stormy passions, their criminal indulgence, and 
the —— consequences resulting from them ; 
yet, as these consequences were fraught with death 
and devastation to the little family circle before 
us, | am compelled to sketch it slightly, but first 
to glance at the past history of the family to whose 
fireside I have introduced you. The white-haired 
old man in the easy chair is Mr. Reed. He had 
made a fortune at his business, and retired upon 
it some years previous to the opening of this story. 
He was then a widower, and his family consisted 
only of himself, his only son, William, and an or- 
phan grand-niece, Ida de Rozia. The mother of 
{da had married an Italian, she being a native of 
Ireland, and in Ida were conjoined the strong, 
deep, passionate nature of one parent, and the 
hasty, impulsive, excitable temperament of the 
other ; with these an indomitable self will, and a 
defective judgment, formed the organization of a 
being impossible to be governed, and incapable of 
self-control. Such was Ida de Rozia, left at ten 
years of age, by the death of her parents, to the 
care and culture of the aged Mr. Reed. 
Upon William Reed’s return from Harvard 
University, when Ida was about fifteen years old, 
his imagination was completely captivated by his 
bizarre cousin, and, strangely enough, his heart 
won. Strangely, for no two people could be more 
diametrically opposite in character and sentiment, 
as well as personal appearance. However, love 
her he did, as he never loved any other woman 
before or since, no, not even Emily May, the fair 
girl whom he afterwards married. But Ida laughed 
him and his passion to scorn. He was entirely 
too commonplace for her imaginative ladyship. , 
About this time, a tragedian of great histrionic 
talent appeared upon the boards of the most fash- 
ionable of the city theatres. Ida accompanied her 
uncle’s family once to see him. It was the first 
time Ida had evef entered a theatre, and, as her 
party took their seats in the dress circle, she was 
too new, her beauty too unique, and her interest 
in all that was going forward too fresh, not to at- 
tract attention. I do not know whether there is 
anything in magnetic fascination or not, but I do 
know that, unmindful of the crowd, unconscious 
of their strictures, the burning gaze of Ida was 
fixed with rapt joy on the speaker, as she listened 
to his eloquent declamation of the glorious poetry 
of the piece ; and that soon his glance fell upon the 
entranced girl; and that, ever after, during the 
progress of the play, when he had occasion to face 
the audience, in giving many of the finest passa- 
ges of his part, his glance would rest. with mean- 
ing upon the face of Ida, whose cheek would glow 
and whose eyes would burn beneath the look and 
the words. : 
Upon the conclusion of the: picee, the “star” 





moment; and that his or her 


family circle was as astic child was that sat near the centre of the dress 


self-possession— 


making such an assault upon a gentleman ?” 


liam Reed. 


do you mean to do ?” 


party and a bride await my coming.” 


victim ?”’ 


between his teeth— 
“ Where is Ida de Rozia?” 
and then descend to perdition.” 


ing on. 


and 


thrown into prison. 





streamed a blaze of brilliant light. 


bride’s dressing room. 


tered upon the soft carpets. 


their fragrance. 


bloom is stealing into her cheeks. 


saying— 


Bishop is already in the drawing room” 


she said— 


it not so ?” 


dread to be awakened.” 
“ Long may’st thou dream, Agnes.” 





circle. He was told, and, having the entree into 
the mast genteel circles of the city, he soon found 
means to effect an introduction to the family of 
Mr. Reed. The simple, unsuspicious old man, 
and the high-minded young one, never dreamed 
of evil intended, and extended their hospitality 
to the profligate, whose name was Vinton, with 
the most sincere pleasure. His intimacy with the 
family continued during the whole time of his en- 
In this time, he had ob- 
tained a complete mastery over the will and the 
fate of his intended victim, and, at the close of h \ 
his engagement, found no difficulty in making her | the maidens in the hall. 
his compagnon du voyage to Europe. He was not 
wholly influenced by the passion of love; vanity 
and cupidity bore their part in inducing him to 
carry off the beautiful and gifted Ida. In addi- | been murdered—shot through the heart by aman 
tion to her remarkable beauty,Ida possessed an 
unequalled talent for music, and a voice of sur- 
passing melody and power, with an expression of mu- 
sic indescribable, but which you will understand 
when you look upon her portrait. Vinton knew 


was he who called her “ The Music Fiend.” His 
vanity, therefore, was gratified by the thought of | killed her,” groaned Mrs. Ray, as she flew to raise 
introducing into the principal opera-houses of the 
chief capitals of Europe a new “ star,” of the first 
magnitude and brilliance, and one whom he ¢onld 
call his own, ‘without the ties of marriage. His 
cupidity was excited by the thought of the im- 
mense sums she would realize, and which her 
child-like ignorance of the world would enable 
And this was the mean wretch, 
whom the frantic Ida had imagined -possessed of | street, and its fatal termination, as he had heard 
all the virtues about which he could so eloquently 
declaim ; to follow whom she had left country, 
home, and friends, fair fame, and peace of mind! 
Great was the consternation of the Reeds, on dis- 
covering the elopement of Ida. It was then that 
William Reed swore in his wrath, “If ever Vin- 
ton cross my path, 1 will shoot him as I would a 
mad dog—lI will crush him to death as I would a 


Her friends continued to see her name occasion- 
Now she was drawing 
crowds in London, now in Paris, then in Vienna, 
but for the last two years no mention had been 
made of her name. She seemed to have glanced 
across the musical world, as a bright meteor, as- 
tonishing and entrancing all by her brilliance and 
beauty, and then to have sunk into darkness and 


A few months after the escapade of Ida, Wil- 
liam Reed married Emily May. And now we 
will return from this long and dark digression, 
and look once more at their pleasant little family 


The old man closed the Bible, in which he had 
‘been reading, and, removing his spectacles and 
folding them together, placed them, with the book, 
upon the centre-table. The young husband drew 
a newspaper from his pocket and commenced read- 
ing it aloud. Here he entertained his listeners 
with a speech reported from Congress; there an 
account of some destructive fire ; here the proceed- 
ings of a Temperance meeting; there a criticism 
on some popular lecturer; and frequent and crit- 
ical were the remarks of the old man, and even of 
the lazy beauty, on the various topics of the pa- 
per. At length, among other matters, was an ac- 
count of a street rencontre between two young 
men, which resulted in the death of one of them, 
and the arrest and imprisonment of the other. 
This took place in a distant city. This paragraph 
was read and heard without comment—it was so 
common—and the reader passed on to other mat- 
ters, until the newspaper was finished, folded up, 
and put away. No presentiment whispered to 
that man’s proud heart, that, ere another hour, he 
himself would form the subject of another such 
paragraph ; that, in another hour, a thunderbolt 
would descend upon his hearth, and make deso- 
Having put away his newspaper, 
he arose and reached his hat to go out. The in- 
dolent beauty raised herself with an effort, and, 
passing into the dining-room, poured out a glass 
of brandy and water, which she brought in and 


“Drink this, dear ; it will fortify you against 


The young man thanked her and emptied the 
I would she had not given 


In a neighboring street, not far from the Man- 
sion of the Reeds, two young men met and passed ; 
in an instant, however, one turned sharply round, 
and, laying his hand roughly on the shoulder ot 
the other, wheeled him round, so that they stood 
face to face. He exclaimed, “ Ho! villain, has the 
Devil deserted you at last, and left you to my ven- 


The stranger stepped back, drew himself up 
haughtily, and said, sternly, though with perfect 


“ Who are you, sir; and what mean you by 


“ WhoamI? ‘The avenger of—of her—your 
victim. Whoaml? Your executioner,” said Wil- 


“ Ah!” said the stranger, laughing sarcastical- 
ly, “I know you now; the foolish lover of that 
silly girl who fluttered around a certain brilliant 
light until her wings were singed. Well, what 


““Miscreant! to punish you as you deserve !” 
“Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed Vinton, (forit was he.) 
“Well, set about it ; only be quick, for a wedding 


“ Sarcastic devil! you go not to that wedding 
party ; you embrace not that bride. Answer! for 
your life hangs upon your answer, Where is your 


“JT do not wish to harm you, my good fellow,” 
said Vinton, with cool contempt, “let me pass.” 
Reed raised and levelled a pistol, as he hissed 


“Do you not really know, then? Have you 
never chanced to meet her in the streets at night ?” 
“Fiend !” roared Reed, “the foulest ever yet 
let loose upon earth. Whereisshe? ‘Tell me, 


“You may find her—at the Five Points,” said 
Vinton, suddenly thrusting Reed aside, and pass- 


Delirious with passion, Reed raised his pistol 
fired 


Vinton fell, shot through the heart. A crowd 
gathered; the murderer gave himself up, and was 


Come with me to another home, o’er which the 
storm-cloud lowered, yet cast no warning shadow. 
It was a stately mansion ; from its lofty windows 
Rich strains 
of music floated through its halls ; before its gates 
a crowd of carriages were drawn up. Agnes Ray, 
the only daughter and heiress of that house, was 
about to be given in marriage. Let us enter the 
It is on the first floor— 
this handsome mahogany door to the right will 
admit us. You will fancy yourself in the bower 
of some royal Eastern beauty. Large mirrors, in 
highly polished frames of costly wood, reflect aad 
multiply the gorgeous furniture ; curtains of rich 
crimson silk drape the windows; cushions and 
ottomans, covered with the richest velvet, lay scat- 
0 Fresh flowers are 
blooming in costly vases, and the air is filled with 
But the bride! she is standing 
before a mirror, and an attendant maiden is put- 
ting the finishing touch upon her gorgeous toilet, 
by placing above cap eo —— raed bate 

ers. e is standin ‘ore the , : 
rere mibatte gaze is not fixed aot the beauti- | ary to Hebron the land was thick-set with towns, 
ful and queenly form reflected there. Her large 
dark eyes are tenderly veiled by her long lashes; 
her rich lips are gently severed, and a roseate | 
A still, bright 
joy is breathing from her face. A step approach- 
es, an arm encircles the waist of Agnes, while a 
sweetly modulated voice addressed the maidens, 


“Leave us alone a few moments, dear girls ; 
remain in the hall until the arrival of the bride- 
groom and his friends; it will not be long; the 


The young ladies retired, and left Agnes alone 
with her mother. This lady wasstill in the prime 
of womanhood and in the pride of beauty. Her 
graceful and majestic figure was set off by a rich 
and tasteful costume. Drawing Agnes to her 
bosom, and smiling through her starting tears, 


“You are very, very happy, my own darling ; is 


“Fearfully happy, dearest mamma; I tremble 
lest it should not last. Is it not ominous? I feel 
as though in some blissful dream, from which I 


The mother and daughter sat in a silent em- 
brace some minutes, the hearts of both too full, 
the minds of both too busy for conversation. At 
\ 


“ They have come, Agnes. Are y; i . 
myown gil? ; Tee uanty, 
“ Quite ready, dearest mamma.” 
“Then I will call the girls. The people in the 
hall are making more noise than necessary, it 
seems tome. Really it is in very bad taste.” ’ 
The lady walked towardsthedoor. ‘I'he steps 
and voices approached the door from the hall; a 
voice was heard, in hurried tones, exclaiming— 
“Oh! not in there! not in there! it is Miss 
Ray’s room.” 
At the same instant, a shriek burst from one of 
The door was thrown 
open, and Fanny, the youngest of the bridesmaids, 
rushed into the room, exclaiming— 
“Oh! Mrs. Ray! Mrs. Ray! Mr. Vinton has 


in the street—and they are bringing him in here.” 
There was a sound of hurrying feet at the same 
instant, and even while she spoke, the ghastly and 
blood-stained corpse of Vinton was borne into the 
room. With the sharp cry of one who had re- 
It | ceived a death wound, Agnes fell. 

“Oh! God! what cruelthoughtlessness. You’ve 


her stricken daughter, and laid her upon a couch. 
The men had retreated in dismay from the room, 
taking with them their horrid burden. At the 
same time, Mr. Ray, the father of the bride, en- 
tered the room, drew near his daughter’s couch, 
and, while he assisted to chafe her hands and tem- 
ples, gave, in answer to his wife’s agitated in- 
quiries, a hurried account of the scene in the 


it from others. The death-like swoon of Agnes 

continued so long that it was thought advisable 

to summon a physician, whose carriage drove up 

at the very moment of the arrival of the coroner 

and his attendants, and amid the confused de- 

parture of the wedding guests. Letusleave with 

the others, and return to the little drawing room® 
on ——street. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


From the People’s Journal. 
THE HOLY LAND. 





BY MISS HARRIET MARTINEAU, 





I—ENTRANCE. 

It was on Sunday, March 28th, that we were 
to enter the Holy Land. I had been too much 
engrossed by the objects which interested us at 
every step in Egypt and Arabia, to think much 
of this beforehand ; but when [ came forth from 
our tent in the dawn of that morning, there was 
enough of novelty in the scene around me to 
make me feel that we were about to enter upon 
& new country, and a new set of interests; and I 
became eager to know at what hour we were to 
pass the boundary which separated the desert 
from the Holy Land—the home of the old faith 
from that ot the new. We had followed the 
track of Moses from the spot where his mother 
placed his bulrush cradle to that on which he 
died ; for to the east we should this morning see 
the mountains overhanging the Dead Sea; and 
among them the summit of Nebo, whence he look- 
ed abroad over the Land of Promise; and now 
we were to enter upon the country of Jesus— 
certain to walk in his very footsteps, and see what 
he saw—perhaps this very day. i never remem- 
ber feeling such an interest in every wild flower, 
in the outlines of all the hills, and the track of 
all the watercourses. 
We had left the stony desert behind us, and 
were encamped in a nook of the hills where the 
ground was green, and weeds grew thick. There 
was grass under my bed in the tent; and when I 
came out this morning, the dew was heavy on the 
daisies and buttercups and flowering mallows, 
which grew abundantiy on the turf. After break- 
fast, while the camels were loading, 1 walked in 
the valley, impressing on my memory every fea- 
ture of the landscape, and impatient of the rising 
ground to the north, which prevented my seeing 
where we were going. It was about ten o’clock 
when We passed the boundary. It was impossible 
to tell the exact moment; but within a mile or 
two we felt that we were indeed in the native 
land of Christ, and probably on his very track. 
He might have been here. His relatiors lived at 
Hebron; and during the first thirty years of his 
life he had probably visited them, after mecting 
them at the teast of Jerusalem. He might have 
walked over the hills which swelled higher and 
higher as we advanced, and rested beside some of 
the wells which yawned beside our track. At 
any rate, the trees and flowers which we saw 
must have been familiar to his eyes; the thorny 
acacia which began here to rise and spread from 
the stunted shrub of the desert to the dimensions 
of a tree; the scarlet anemone—with us a pre- 
cious garden tlower, which here strewed the 
ground for acres around; the cyclamen, which 
pushed forth its tufts of white and lilac blossoms 
from under many a stone and bush; and the 
poppy, mallow, hemlock, and wild oats, which 
grew as thickly as in any English hedge. I did 
not know before that these weeds were as common 
here as with us; and never before did the sight of 
them give me so much pleasure. It would have been 
pleasant anywhere to meet these familiar weeds 
so far from home; but the delight to-day was to 
think that He and his disciples were as much ac- 
customed to them as ourselves, and that a walk in 
the early spring was, in the pure country, much 
the same thing to them as to us. 
But we soon came upon traces which showed 
that the expanse of pure country here was small 
in those days, compared with what itis now. The 
towns must have been more thickly set here than 
in any country I ever saw. s’atches and masses 
of ruins showed themselves on every hand, so 
near each other as to indicate that the land must 
have been peopled to a degree now nowhere 
known. ‘The first ploughing we had seen for 
some weeks was a striking sight to us—a mere 
scratching of the soil at the foot of the hills; but 
close by lay a heap of building stones, the remains 
of a town or village. Presently we saw a rude 
plough, with a single camel, at work, and at hand 
was a long foundation wall, laid in « far distant 
century. On a height further on, were the re- 
mains of a large ancient building, with two brok- 
en pillars standing, marking the site of the 
Aroer of Scripture. Then, though there were 
watercourses about every hill, wells began to 
abound—substantial, deep wells, built with a rim 
with holes in it, to receive the covering stone ; 
such wells as tell of a settlement beside them. 

We stopped early this day, partly because it 
was Sunday, and partly because our Arab guards, 
who know nothing of our Sunday, found a con- 
venient place among the hills, somewhat sheltered 
from the cold wind; and here, a very few miles 
from the boundary, the gentlemen of the party 
discovered that we had sat down in the midst of 
what was once a large town, though the place ap- 
peared a mere stony tract, like many that we had 

In the morning early I went out to see 

for myself, and was astonished at the extent of 
the ruins, which I should not have observed while 
merely riding by. 1 could trace the lines of found- 
ation walls for half a mile, and building stones, 
overgrown with grass, lay in hillocks for a con- 
siderable distance round. The many caverns in 
the limestone rocks, now used as beds for goats, 
were found to be the vaults of large buildings 
now gone to ruin. In a few minutes, we traced 
three temples, or other such buildings, by their 
overthrown pillars. Our eyes being now opened, 
we this gaw more and more remains, till we 
were convibced that all the way from the bound. 





and swarming with inhabitants in the days of its 
glory—the days when the Teacher went up and 
down in it, meditating the changes which must 
make it what I have seen it now. Its hills and 
streams, its skies and flowers, are to-day what 
they were before his eyes ; but, where he saw towns 
on every height, and villages in every nook, there 
is now hardly left one stone upon another. A 
group of black Bedouin tente on a hill side, a 
camel or two browsing here, and a flock of goats 
there, are all that relieve the utter solitude where 
there was then an innumerable throng of men. 
As we advanced, on the Monday, the soil be- 
came richer, and field was joined to field, so that 
we began to look for the landmarks which are here 
used, instead of fences, to bound field property. 
We entered uponthicketsand shrubberies, where 
white roses, the oyelamein, a re i. 
grant herbs, abounded. Soon a n 
scene carn upon us. On our left hand lay a 
wide, deep basin, among the hills, full of a. 
yards and olive grounds, where tho stones from the 
soil were built up into fences, and in almost every 
plot rose a garden-house. This was @ sure sign 
that we were near a town ; and as we rounded th 
hill on our right, we came in sight of the two 
nences on Which Hebron is built. There stood 
the town where John the Baptist was born; and 
here were the scenes which he must many a time 
have talked of with his cousin, in their boyish 
meetings at Jerusalem for the feasts. Hebron, too, 
is only twenty miles from Bethlehem, only twen- 
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ty-six from Jerusalem; and in those days, a 
a large amount of yearly travelling was = _— 
religious duty incumbent upon every family, ‘ is 
scarcely possible but that relatives must have 
often visited each other, and that Jesus and his 
parents must have come to Hebron. ‘ 
‘The cave of Machpelah is there ; and the burial 
place of Abraham and his family was a sacred lo- 
cality, and an object of pilgrimage to the Jews of 
allages. As we inquired for it, and walked round 
the enclosure, which the Mohammedans now per- 
mit no Christian to enter, I could not but think 
who might have been before us in the same quest. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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For the National Era 
“PAY WHAT THOU OWEST.” 


We have often been surprised at the remissness, 
even of men of professedly correct principles, in 
not punctually discharging the obligations they 
have voluntarily assumed. A man is called upon 
to subscribe to some benevolent enterprise. After 
hearing the statements made by the applicant, he 
subscribes a certain sum, to be paid early in the 
year. ‘The money does not come. He is written 
to once and again. Still he neglects to redeem his 
promise. Perhaps he is angry, if he has to pay 
postage on the letters thus addressed to him. He 
may think, probably erroneously, that the money 
is not wanted; that the enterprise, started and 
hitherto sustained by the money of those who sub- 
scribed with himself, and who promptly paid their 
subscriptions, can get along without his help. Or 
he may have other excuses. If he has a valid ex- 
cuse, he should make it known without delay to 
the proper person. ° 

Publishers of newspapers and other periodicals 
often suffer by such unwarrantable negligence. 
Meu in trade frequently are greatly injured in 
this way. We remember a story told of a large 
country merchant, who was indebted to the city 
merchant for the goods he sold to small traders 
in the country where he resided. One of them 
wrote him a long letter, giving a variety of rea- 
sons for not fulfilling his promise. The person 
to whom it was addressed replied, that he would 
forward the letter to his creditor in the city; and 
if he would receive it in lieu of a cash remittance, 
it would answer the purpose, not otherwise. We 
may all take a useful hint from this anecdote. 
Reader! will you? T. 





LONDON CORRESPONDENCE, 


*T he reader will be greatly interested in the ac- 
count given by our London correspondent, on the 
first page of the Era, of the state of things in 
Italy. 





INTERRUPTION OF THE MAILS, 


The interruption for several days of the mails, 
by the injury of the railroad, has prevented us 
from attending to several things of interest, both 
in our correspondence and exchanges. 


THE CONVENTION AT BUFFALO, 


We have several communications, received since 
our last issue, concerning the Buffalo Convention 
and its true policy. But they are all too late. 
This is the 14th, the Convention will meet on the 
20th. The majority of the delegates will be on 
their way to the meeting before this number of 
the paper can reach them. The short articles on 
the outside of the Era, on the same subject, were 
in hand for last week’s paper, but crowded out. 








LIBERTY ALMANAC, 


We call attention to the advertisement of the 
Liberty Almanac for next year. It announces 
all that the reader need know. The Almanac is 
judiciously compiled. 





POWER OF CONGRESS, 


We have for some time had in type an editorial 
in reply to one in the Baltimore Clipper, and 
containing also comments upon a communication 
of Mr. Birney. They will all appear next week. 


MAJOR LALLY’S DESPATCHES, 





The organ of the Government does not always 
contain full reports of despatches from the army. 
There are matters which the Administration does 
not deem it prudent to spread before the public. 
If we are not grossly misinformed, it has in its 
possession official intelligence of acts committed 
by a portion of our troops, sent out against the 
guerillas, which stamp them as robbers and mur- 
derers. Of course, unless it would share the re- 
sponsibility of acts so revolting, it will take, if it 
has not already taken, measures to bring to con- 
dign punishment the officers and men whose deeds 
inflict deep disgrace even on a criminal war. Such 
things cannot be hidden forever. 


GREAT FRESHET. 


Last Thursday night, this section of country 
was visited by a tremendous storm of thunder and 
lightning and rain. The rain fell in torrents in 
Baltimore, Washington, Georgetown, Alexandria, 
and in all the neighboring region, swelling every 
creek and river, and causing such a freshet as has 
seldom been witnessed. The mails from the 
North, West, and South, were interrupted for 
several days, two fine bridges and four culverts 
on the Washington railroad having been destroy- 
ed. The Potomac rose toa great height, and at 
one time great fears were entertained for the 
safety of the Long Bridge. Immense quantities 
of drift wood, with the products of fields and gar- 
dens, were floated down, and jammed against 
the abutments of the bridge. Many a poor family 
supplied itself with fuel for the winter. The low 
grounds about the city were overflowed, the cel- 
lars on the lower side of the avenue pretty well 
filled, and much timber floated off. 

Much damage was done to the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal. 





“THE BEITER WAY, OR THE WIFE'S 
VICTORY.” 


The admirable story thus entitled, which ap- 
peared some weeks ago in the Era, has been copied 
into fifteen or twenty of our exchanges. A lady, 
whose talents entitle her opinions to considera- 
tion, has written us a communication, severely 
commenting upon it. As it proceeds altogeth- 
er upon the erroneous assumption that the theo- 
ry of a wife’s relations, acted upon by “ Mrs. 
Leslie,” is endorsed by us and by the author, and 
as it is far more severe than the occasion justifies, 
Wwe must respectfully decline it. i i 

Our contemporary of the Liberty Herald, of Phil- 
adelphia, devotes a column and a half to the dis- 
section of the story, and while acknowledging the 
talent of Mrs. Southworth, and the artistical merits 
of her production, expends considerable indigna- 
tion upon the characters of the story! Well, this 
does seem odd. We had supposed that story tel- 
lers as well as poets had a certain license. Does 
anybody dream of holding Cooper or Walter 
Scott responsible for all the sentiments and prin- 
ciples avowed and acted upon by their imaginary 
offspring? Mrs. Southworth, in Leslie, has drawn 
a very natural character—a high-minded, just, but 
rather stern and arbitrary man, with exaggerated 
notions of a husband’s prerogative. We don’t 
believe our friend of the Herald answers to the 
unamiable parts of this picture, but we have seen 
very estimable men who do. This character is 
skilfully used by Mrs. Southworth as the test, 
and @ very severe one, of a lovely woman, of 
great sensibility, much good sense, and genuine 
Christian fortitude, who, having embraced ultra 
views of the duty of submission in a wife, with a 
noble spirit of self-sacrifice, consistently carries 
out her convictions of right. We are not aware 
that the writer of the story entertains the same 
ultra views; all that she commits herself to is 
simply this—that, after all, it is the better way 
for a wife to submit to wrong than to make vio- 
lent resistance ; without attempting to convey the 
idea that the wrongdoer has any right thus to tax 
the noble endurance of a Christian woman. And 

not. this the true doctrine? Forbearance is the 

of the husband as well as the wife, but espe- 
cially is it graceful and amiable in woman, one 
gentle look or tone from whom will smite the rock 
in the heart of any man who is not brutalized. 
As to our own creed, we think it highly ortho- 
dox. ‘We believe that woman was taken at first 
* 
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been born of woman ; that they are both very in 
dispensable to each other, and that if “man, th 

hermit, sighed till woman smiled,” she would have 
done the same thing, had not her full gaze, on first 
awaking to Life, rested upon him; that if, * 


from the side of man, but that ever since man i 


certain sense, man is the head of the woman, w 
man is the heart of man in a good many senseg; 
that there is no conflict of rights, or, so far as we 
have ascertained, no natural hostility, between the 
sexes; that the Crowning Glory of Earth is the 
well-ordered Family, where husband and wie 
rule each othér by Love and Reason, without rade 
appeals to Prerogative on one side, or necessity of 
suffering submission on the other, both equally 
loved and respected by their children, both equal- 
ly loving and reverencing the great Father of All. 

a> By the way, we commence, on the first page 
of this week’s Era, another sketch from the pen 
of Mrs. Southworth. 

ae oes 
THE NEGOTIATION—THE OBJECTS OF THE 
WAR. ° 


The report of the negotiations for peace, made 
by the Mexican Commissioners, is doubtless cor- 
rect, so far as it goes. It is temperate and con- 
ciliatory. What is said by the New Orleans 
papers to be the witimatum of the Mexican Govern- 
ment contained several demands which would 
certainly have been waived, had the parties to the 
negotiation agreed in essential points. For ex- 
ample, article twelfth, proposing that this country 
should bind itself not to admit, under any circum- 
stances, hereafter, the annexation of any district 
or territory now belonging to Mexico, was entire- 
ly inadmissible. Nor do we believe it would 
have been insisted upon, any more than the next 
two articles, requiring duties on all goods carried 
into Mexican ports since their occupation by 
the American forces, and demanding from the 
United States indemnity to Mexican citizens for 
injuries inflicted in the course of the war. 

On what points, then, were the negotiations 
broken off? The report made by the Mexican 
Commissioners to their Government, explains: 

“The point upon which, as a result of the dis- 
cussion, the negotiation stopped, was this: Mr. 
Trist showed himself disposed to abandon his 
first pretension to Lower California, and to a part 
of Upper California, by which the former might 
communicate by land with Sonora. He offered, 
that if there remained no other point of difference for 
the conclusion of peace than that relative to the terri- 
tory which is comprised between the Bravo and the 
Nueces, he would consult his Government upon u, 
with some hope of a good result, although this step 
must occasion a delay of forty odd days m the nego- 
tiation. But the cession of New Mexwo on our part 
was a condition which could not be yielded ; nor would 
he refer it anew to Washington, as he was quite cer- 
tain his Government deemed it a condition sine qua 
non of peace. The other points referred to in the 
draft seemed to us attainable by adopting on both 
sides terms of accommodation. Such, at least, 
was the opinion which we formed at the confer- 
ences.” 

It must beborne in mind that we have not yet 
full accounts of the course of the negotiations. 
The intelligent correspondent of the New Or- 
leans paper, writing from Vera Cruz, September 
21st, says: 

“T think I have already mentioned to you that 
the Mexican Government, in attempting to treat 
with Mr. Trist, offered us nine miles up the Del 
Norte from the mouth; and from thence to a cer- 
tain point, the land between the Bravo and Nue- 
ces should remain neutral; and, from that point, 
a line parallel with 37 deg. lat.—thus giving us 
the Bay of San Francisco, and a little to the south ; 
so I think, let the scattered Government be where 
it will, they will now be glad to save their coun- 
try by giving us a reasonable slice.” 

Supposing this to be true, the first essential 
difference between the two Governments was re- 
duced to a very narrow compass. The strip of 
territory in dispute between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande del Norte, is not a degree in width, 
and lies along between 98 deg. and 102 deg. west 
longitude. This narrow, worthless bit of land 
Mexico wished for a boundary, and was willing 
to bind herself to plant no new colonies upon it. 
We do not wonder, therefore, that Mr. Trist—who 
was in the State Department when the Adminis- 
tration, after having positively affirmed and clear- 
ly demonstrated the title of the United States to 
the Oregon Territory up to 54 deg. 40 min., at 
last, to avoid the horrors of war, gave up its claim 
to five degrees forty minutes, bringing down the 
boundary of the Territory to 49 deg.—should en- 
tertain some hope that the same Administration, 
for the sake of staying the ravages of actual war, 
would be willing to yield its claims over an in- 
significant strip of territory, not one-tenth as large. 
The Washington Union cannot think he would 
be guilty of such an absurdity, forgetting that 
Mr. Trist could not suppose that more value 
would be attached by his Government to a tract 
of land on our Southern border, only one degree 
in width, ranging through four degrees of longi- 
tude, than to a vast tract of land on our North- 
western border, five and a half degrees wide, 
and ranging from 114 to 130 degrees west longi- 
tude. Recollect, then, that the first point of es- 
sential, though, as Mr. Trist thought, not irrecon- 
cilable difference, was, the sovereignty over a 
paltry patch of soil, scarcely fit for human habita- 
tion. 

The second point of difference was the cession 
of New Mexico: 

“The cession of New Mexico on our part was 
a condition which could not be yielded; nor 
would he refer it anew to Washington, as he was 
quite certain his Government deemed it a condi- 
tion sine qua non of peace. The other points re- 
ferred to in the dratt seemed to us attainable by 
adopting on both sides terms of accommodation. 
Such, at least, was the opinion which we formed 
at the conferences.” 

Let the American People fix their attention 
distinctly upon this. All the other points might 
have been accommodated; but Mr. Trist would 
not refer this point—the cession of New Mexico— 
to Washington anew, “as he was quite certain his 
Government deemed it a condition sine qua non of 
peace.” Mexico, then, offered to cede us nine 
miles of territory on the Rio Grande, and a re- 
gion greater than we lost in the Oregon negotia- 
tion—embracing 32,000 square miles east of the 
Rio Grande, partitioned off from New Mexico, 
and 291,000 square miles west of the same river, 
of California, with the bays of Monterey and 
San Francisco—in all, 323,000 square miles, ex- 
tending in its greatest length through twenty-five 
degrees of longitude, and covering in its greatest 
breadth five degrees of latitude, constituting one- 
fifth of the superficies of all her territory ; and 
as equivalent for this, we were to assume the debt 
due from her to our citizens, and pay a few mil- 
lions of dollars. All other points, in the opinion 
of the Commissioners, could have been accommo- 
dated. But, no—the inexorable demand of this 
Government was, all of New Mexico! On this 
point alone the negotiations were broken off. 

The Congress of the United States will have 
to decide, at its next session, whether it will sus- 
tain this demand of our Executive—whether it 
will deem the proffered cession of California, and 
recognition of Texas, a sufficient concession on 
the part of a sister Republic—whether a devas- 
tating war, wasting the treasure and blood of the 
nation, debasing public morals, tending to the 
creation of military rule, augmenting the power 
of the Federal Executive, arousing the abhor- 
rence of all Christendom, shall be protracted in- 
definitely, with a view to despoil a-federative Re- 
public of one of her States, whose citizens are 
averse to change of allegiance—and all this for 
the sake of obtaining new fields for the benefit 
of negro slavery. We put the question to every 
man, North and South, Would Mr. Polk’s Adminis- 
tration, which ceded to Great Britain one-half of the 
Oregon Territory,to which Mr. Polk affirmed “a clear 
and indisputable title,” insist, as “a sine qua non of 
peace,” upon the cession of a sovereign State of Mex- 
ae ¥ it intended that it should be kept a non-slave- 
holding State? It meekly gives up free territory, 
anes it declares is all its own, rather than incur 

e horrors of a Prospective war; but, though 
Mexico offers territory of her own more than 
enough to make good this loss, it is not satisfied, 
but again invokes “Red Battle,” with his iron 
hoofs, to stamp & poor, riven, distracted, sister Re- 
public to the dust, because she will not surrender 

New Mexico! And why? That which she offers 








to cede is above the magic line dividing freedom 
from slavery; will be consecrated to Liberty, and 
is of course worthless; while that which she 
will not cede lies below this line, and is doomed 
by Mr. Buchanan’s compromise, as endorsed by 
the Administration, to all the bitter curses of re- 
instituted slavery! 

Let any other reason for such a voracious lust 
of territory be assigned, sufficient to satisfy a rea- 
sonable mind, if it can be. Those who are wil- 
ling, may be deceived: the world will not; His- 
tory cannot. It will read in the prompt occupa- 
tion of California and New Mexico, at the begin- 
ning of the war—a policy which could not possibly 
dispose the Mexicans to peace, or make it their 
interest to listen to our overtures—a deliberate 
purpose to seize enough territory to form such a 
compromise between the different sections of this 
Union, as would open the way for the perpet- 
uation of slavery and aggrandizement of the Slave 
Power; for, had the object of the Administration 
been to conquer peace, and nothing else, it would 
have concentrated all its energies, in the onset, 
against the heart of Mexico, doing at first pre- 
cisely what it found it expedient to do after the 
military occupation of California, and the estab- 
lishment of a quasi government in New Mexico. 

But it is a waste of words to undertake to prove 
what the Administration organs admit. They 
are all moving heaven and earth to induce the 
American people to assent to the application of 
the Missouri Compromise in relation to new ter- 
ritory that may be acquired. And what is this? 
That Freedom should exist above 36 deg. 30 min., 
and Slavery below it! And this Compromise is 
deliberately, coolly proposed, in the face of the 
fact that all the territory sought to be acquired 
from Mexico is now, by its fundamental law, in- 
capable of bearing a slave. The design, then, is 
palpable—to abolish this law, and reinstitute sla- 
very, 

We close by quoting from the Molile Herald 
the great argument of the Slave Power against 
the doctrine, No More Territory. At the North, 
the servile papers would deceive the people; at 
the South, politicians have not the same occasion 
for trickery : 

“Tn all the slave States,” says the Mobile Her- 
ald, “ bordering on the free States, there is a grow- 
ing indifference to the institution of slavery. This 
results from a variety of reasons. The land in 
those States, under the system of agriculture pre- 
vailing in the South, is becoming exhausted, and 
there is every inducement for the planters there 
to move further south. Slave property in those 
States is insecure, because of the enticements for 
slaves to make their escape into free territory. 
This keeps the planter constantly uneasy and in- 
secure in his possessions. Delaware is about to 
abolish slavery, Kentucky is growing ripe fora 
similar movement, and, in Western Virginia, as 
we saw by our exchanges yesterday, proposals 
have been published for the printing of an Anti- 
Slavery paper. These things point inevitably to 
the time when those States will be free States; 
and we imagine that, when that shall have been 
consummated, Tennessee and North Carolina will 
soon follow in the same path. The result will be, 


.that slavery will come down further South. The 


natural tendency of the slaves, under our humane 
policy, is to increase. ‘The effect follows, that if 
we have no outlet for them, no soil to put them 
in, they will be huddled within the extreme South- 
ern limits of the Union, and two consequences may 
follow. By their numbers and the temptations of 
Abolitionism, they will be rendered insubordinate, 
and the result be too terrible for contemplation ; 
or their excess may make them profitless, and those 
who own them be obliged to set them tree volun- 
tarily, or to submit to any plan for the purpose 
which may be proposed by the Government. 

“These evils may be avoided by taking new 
territory adapted to slave labor, or, indeed, by 
taking any kind of territory in the direction of 
Mexico. The profitable existence of slavery is by 
no means incompatible with a more temperate re- 
gion, but it isincompatible with a very dense pop- 
ulation. We need plenty of soil to render it val- 
uable. 

“ These are the more obvious reflections which 
occur, in thinking of this subject. A hundred in- 
ferior ones might be suggested, and, indeed, vol- 
umes of the most momentous matter might be writ- 
ten on it. Our object, however, is, within our 
usual brief limits for an article, to suggest, with 
as few words as possible, something which every 
Southern reader, and, indeed, every patriotic man 
in the Union, should seriously ponder on.” 


The “something” which “ every patri#tic man 
in the Union” is hereby called upon seriously to 
ponder, is, the necessity of taking territory from Mex- 
ico by force, for the purpose of extending, and thus per- 
petuating, Negro Slavery and Slave Representation! 
The atrocity of the argument sets all comment at 
defiance. 


—__——— 


ANNEXATION OF THE STATES OF MEXICO— 
PLAN OF CONTINENTAL UNION, 


We have not been inattentive to the comments 
of the public press upon the article we wrote a 
few weeks ago, proposing a plan of pacification 
and continental union, by the annexation of the 
States of Mexico, with the consent of all parties. 
The subject has attracted much attention. We 
know that it has excited some feeling in certain 
political circles in Canada, and the following ex- 
tract of aletter from a gentleman in London, con- 
nected with the press there, shows that it has not 
been overlooked in the Old World: 

“Tam very happy,” he says, “to read your ex- 
cellent plan of settling the Mexican case. * 
* * * * I shall be glad through 


the same medium to advocate your policy in this 
country.” 


Every enlightened Englishman must see that 
if such a policy could be commenced, it would 
vastly enlarge the field of British commerce. 

The New York Sun claims the paternity of the 
scheme, and quotes us as endorsing its views. 
The editor will oblige us by sending us the num- 
bers of his paper containing the exposition of his 
plan. We recollect having received them with a 
line drawn over each article, designed to secure 
attention to it ; but inferring, from a hasty glance 
at one of the series, that the burden of the whole 
was the swijugation of Mexico, we took no further 
notice of them. If our ihference were incorrect, 
if indeed the Sun were promulging a plan of 
union, like our own, with similar qualifications 
and safeguards, we shall cheerfully stand cor- 
rected. We do not think, however, that we were 
mistaken. 

Two or three papers, which regard the Ameri- 
can Union as intrinsically hostile to Human Free- 
dom, have passed sentence of condemnation upon 
the proposition. It is not marvellous that they 
should denounce an attempt to harmonize with 
Peace and Freedom a Union which they regard 
as “a covenant with Death, and an agreement 
with Hell.” Had we concurred in this opinion, 
no such proposition would have been made in the 
Era. 

The journals by which the plan has been most 
favorably regarded belong to the liberal class— 
that which sympathizes with American progress, 
but would divorce it from Force, Fraud, and Sla- 
very. It is not true that it is generally quoted 
“with approval and commendation by the war- 
patriots and most unscrupulous defenders of the 
unlimited plunder of Mexico” But two of that 
class have deigned to notice the proposition, and, 
we confess, to our great gratification, as it showed 
a returning.sense of justice. 

In the South we are sorry to see that it finds 
less countenance than some might anticipate from 
the zeal manifested in that section for the exten- 
sion of our empire. Some of the leading journals 
detect in it an insidious design to multiply the 
number of free States, and thus destroy the 
power of the South! They are unable to rise 
above the murky atmosphere of sectionalism, and 
embrace in their vision the great, imperishable 
interests of the Continent. We repeat—we care 
nothing about sections, or races—our devotion is 
to the one human race, and to our country so far 
as it carries forward the interests of this race. 
Free States we would multiply, for the sake of 
enlarging the area of Freedom; and the proof 
that we harbor no sectional fecling consists in this, 
that we are as anxious to enlarge this area at the 
South as at the North or West. 

Tle Louisville Journal contained a long leader, 
the other day, collocating all sorts of odds and 
ends, so to convey the impression that the Admin- 
istration and Era had some kind of an understand- 
ing upon this subject! That was astute! Would 
to Heaven that the Administration were able to 
cherish the views promulgated by us! Blood 





would soon cease to flow, and Peace would bind 
the nations of this continent in perpetual brother- 
hood 

We must confess our pleasure at seeing the 
whole article republished in Littell’s Living Age, 
with commendatory remarks, not only on account 
of so respectable an endorsement, but because it 
will reach a large class of minds, which it is de- 
sirable to impress. 

Doubtless, there are many who think we have 
territory enough. They are honest men, and seek 
the true welfare of the Republic; but do they for- 
get that it is too late to insist upon the policy of 
No More Territory ? Were New England a 
separate Republic, its oneness of people, habits, 
and interests, its distinctness of boundary, the very 
contractedness of its limits, might furnish good 
reason for opposing the enlargement of its area. 
But our boundaries are already so immense, our 
classes of population so various, our interests so 
diversified, that whatever evils can follow from 
such causes, we are now constantly exposed to; 
and it is folly to complain of these, unless pre- 
pared to disown our pioneers, call back our wan- 
dering children, and lop off our possessions be- 
yond the Mississippi. For weal or woe, the Ru- 
bicon is passed, and we are committed to all the 
hazards of almost boundless empire. 

Asia and Europe had their northern hives ; the 
tide of emigration, the pressure of population, 
the march of power, as a general rule, have been 
from the North. This continent will form no 
exception. The hardy races who inhabit these 
high northern latitudes will continue to press to- 
wards the tropics, We advocate, we palliate, no 
violent aggression, no forcible invasion ; but, in 
our opinion, it is the duty of a just, an honor- 
able, a comprehensive statesmanship, to recognise 
this tendency, or great law of progress, to sepa- 
rate it from sinister influences, to control it, to 
shape it so that social advancement may keep 
pace with territorial extension, so that the laws of 
nations be not violated while we are acting under 
the pressure of the laws of Nature. This can be 
done. We are not barbarians, but Christians. 
Opinion, not Force, is, in theory, the characteris- 
tic of our age. We can negotiate, colonize, as- 
similate, unite. All that we need in our states- 
men is, Justice, Forecast, Firmness, Moderation. 
Had the Government of this country understood 
its real destiny, and faithfully discharged its 
duty, there would have been no war with Mexi- 
co, but ere this she might have been prepared for 
incorporation into a Continental Union. 

As it is, we cannot think it too late. This most 
disastrous war has aroused feelings unpropitious 
to such a policy, but the deeds of one or two years 
are not enough tc create perpetual antipathies. 
The letter of Lisut. Whipple, published a few 
weeks since in the Era, shows that revenge is not 
a prominent trait in Mexican character ; that in the 
masses of the people are many gentle virtues, 
which Peace would revive and expand. The 
struggle they have made for national existence 
proves that they are worthy of freedom. There 
would be no degradation in associating upon equal 
political footing with a people who could fight 
such battles as those of Contreros and Churu- 
busco, and, after the dreadful slaughter upon 
those fields, maintain for six days a terrible re- 
sistance to the entrance of such an invading army 
as that of Gen. Scott. And what self-respect, 
what heroism, what patriotism, they displayed, 
when, beaten to the earth, they yet refused to 
submit to ignominious terms! Such a people may 
be conquered, but only by extermination. 

We put it to every sober-minded, just Ameri- 
ican, did not the Mexican Commissioners main- 
tain, in the documents emanating from their pens, 
and published by us last week, a dignified, manly 
position. Their spirit was conciliatory, not ab- 
ject—firm and elevated, not obstinate or haughty. 
That was the time to make a magnanimous offer 
tothe Mexican States of admission into our Union. 
Instructions to that effect might have been for- 
warded to the American Commissioner. The prof- 
fer would have shed new light upon our Mexican 
neighbors. It would have awakened new feelings, 
new Views, new purposes. It would have proved to 
them that our object was indeed Peace, honorable, 
glorious, perpetual Peace, not ignominious con- 
quest; that the American Government was seek- 
ing the good of the whole continent, not its own 
selfish aggrandizement. They would doubtless 
have required time for the consideration of a prop- 
osition so novel, so unexpected ; but we could have 
afforded to wait. 

But, as no such policy can be appreciated by 
this Administration, we hold it inexcusable for 
placing Mr. Trist under such instructions as for- 
bade him to avail himself of the terms offered by 
the Mexican Government. It offered to release 
all claim to Texas within the Nueces. Texas 
never had rightful claim beyond it. It offered to 
cede California, and territory above 37 deg. north 
latitude—some 323,000 square miles, equal to 
eight such States as Ohio. We ought to have ac- 
cepted these terms, brought our armies back, and 
disbanded them. (We take it for granted that a 
few inadmissible articles proposed by Mexico 
would have been withdrawn.) 

What more can be done? “ Levy contribu- 
tions, make the people feel the oppressions of war.” 
Aye, and how long before you have roused the 
country en masse against you? You have taken 
possession of their capital, at an immense expendi- 
ture of men and money; but this is not half of 
what it will cost to hold it. Have you yet hum- 
bled them? Let their overtures when the city 
was at our mercy answer. How many more mil- 
lions of money, how many more thousands of lives, 
are to be wasted in this devilish tragedy of “ con- 
quering peace ?” 

Suppose, in the hour of victory, when the su- 
premacy of American arms was acknowledged, the 
concessions of Mexico had been assented to, the 
effusion of blood would have been stopped. The 
demoralization, and waste, and savageism of war 
would have given place to the renovating arts of 
Peace. Commerce would again have spread her 
sails between the two countries. California, with 
its noble bay of San Francisco and the port of 
Monterey, and a country large enough for eight 
new States, would have been ours. The threat- 
ened struggle between North and South, whose 
horrors have been so alarmingly depicted by the 
Administration, would have been prevented, and 
a liberal, wise policy might have been adopted, 
looking to the ultimate union of the two countries 
in one grand political system. 

But again “the curtain has fallen upon the Fu- 
ture,” and all is darkness. Who can predict the 
final act of theawful tragedy? How will the ten- 
dency to consolidation be augmented? What 
enormous growth of Executive Power! W hat hav- 
oc will the Military Spirit inflict on the simplicity 
of Republicanism! Whata wild lust of conquest 
will be fostered in the national heart! Debt! 
Debt! Debt! What millions upon millions to 
sustain a worrying, wasting war in a distant coun- 
try, in the open field, along the deadly ravine, on 
the formidable height, against the altars and 
household gods of a People converted into impla- 
cable foes, who will stop at no means to extermi- 
nate their oppressors ! What rivers of blood will 
flow! what massacres, and burnings, and assassi- 
nations, and rapes, and murders, will devour! 

And the pen of History will record that all 


these fearful horrors were let loose because the 


Government of the Model Republic of the nine- 
teenth century sought more land for slave terri- 
tory, and, in violation of its own fundamental doc- 
trine of State sovereignty, resolved to force a 
sister Republic, with o Government formed after 
its own model, to cede away & sovereign State of 
its federative system—a thing utterly impossible! 

Have the people of this country any heart? 
Has “the Democracy” lost all sense of justice? Is 
the Administration dead to shame? Could this 
Government, in any emergency, cede Maine or 
Louisiana, without its consent, to a foreign Power? 
Is not State sovereignty with us a fundamental 
principle? Shall we require the United States 
of Mexico to do what the United States of Ameri- 
ca would not dare do? And how could we, 
without a gross violation of every principle of 
State rights, force New Mexico, a sovereign 
State of the Mexican Union, with its sixty 





thousand people, into our Union? Would she 
be free? Would she be on an equal footing with 
the other States? If so, she could separate the 
moment of her annexation! What gross anomo- 
lies mark the whole policy of our Democratic Ad- 
ministration! Mexico ought not to alienate one 
of her States without its consent; this Govern- 
ment ought not to receive a State without its con- 
sent; we cannot demand any cession, except upon 
this condition, without giving the lie to every af- 
firmation we have made respecting the doctrine of 
State sovereignty. , 


It will be seen that we have no fellowship with 
Whig or Democratic policy on the subject of this 
unhappy war. The “ No-More-Territory” max- 
im of the Whigs has little foundation in reason, 
and can never command popular sympathy. The 
Administration policy of “ conquering peace,” and 
acquiring the possession of sovereign States by con- 
quest, is anti-Democratic and murderous. We go 
for peace on the basis of the terms proposed by 
Mexico, giving her a just equivalent for the vast 
territory she is willing to cede, a part of this equiv- 
alent being the assumption of her indebtedness to 
our citizens ; and for the adoption of a wise, lib- 
eral, far-seeing policy, looking towards the ulti- 
mate peaceful incorporation of the States of Mex- 
ico into the American Union. 


The car of American empire has been and is 
still rolling onwards. To this hour, Slavery 
has held the reins; our proposition simply is, 
to put them into the hands of Liberty. If this 
be done, this entire North American continent 
will become the home of one Family of Freemen. 
Unless it be done, the day will come when the 
great Republic, which now has it in its power to 
lay the basis of a Continental Union, under the 
smiles of Heaven, will be rent in twain, and con- 
vulsions, such as the New World has not yet wit- 
nessed, will shake the whole continent. 

The fullowing shows the views taken of this 
proposition by a liberal journal abroad : 


From the London Morning Advertiser of September 17. 


Our last advices from “ the land of the setting 
sun” appear to justify the expectations expresseu 
by one of the newest and Hest organs of public 
Opinion in that country. “ At this hour the capi- 
tal of Mexico is doubtless resounding with the 
reveille of the American soldiery—its Centra! 
Government has probably ceased to exist—its 
States alone carry on Governmental functions ;’ | 
it is very naturally added, “and now commence | 
our most serious difficulties.” No one comparing 
the worn-out old age of Mexico with the lusty 
vigor of the United States, could doubt for a mo- 
ment the result of a struggle between those two | 
Powers, it, with a clear stage and no favor, they 
were to perform the exploits of “the well-fought- 
en field.” The quarrel between a people en- 
feebled by luxurious indulgence, and the vast 
masses of enterprising and selt-denying men whc 
people the States, is sure to end, if it may not al- 
ready be considered as having ended, in the con- 
summation already supposed. Well—so it is, or 
must be sooner or later ; and voting the matter as 
settled in esse or in posse, then arises the question, 
what is to be gained by the result, for the great 
cause of freedom and administrative justice in 
that important part of the world ? 

Our readers will not need to be informed that 
there are two distinct classes of persons in the 
United States, who look with the deepest interest 
on the additions made to their territory, by ces- 
sion, by conquest, by purchase, or any other con- 
ceivable means of acquisition. We cannot find 
any division of opinion among the public men of 
America, as to the increase of territory. All 
classes agree alike to regard the attainment ot 
“ more land,” with the same guste with which the 
sailor of three wishes regarded the acquisi:ion ot 
“more rum.” We must confess, that consilering 
the healthiness and vigor of the comparatively 
young Republic, this unanimity appears perfectly 
natural. How far the statesmen of our country 
and others, who worship “the balance of power,” 
may deem the gratification of this natural wish 
advisable, is for them to judge. Weonly venture 
to assert, that to such a people as our American 
neighbors, the desire of territory is extremely 
natural, 

But the interests of human liberty are deeply 
concerned in the mode in which the conquest ot 
Mexico will be followed up. The two parties to 
whom we have referred are looking at the pro- 
gress of events with great anxiety. The slave- 
holders and dealers of the South are concerned for 
the acquisition of country in their own direction, 
in order that they may maintain, without any 
limitation, that “ peculiar institution,” which is to 
them the great source of gain, and to their coun- 
try the great source of disgrace. It is their ef- 
fort to push out in a southern direction, and by 
this means secure, not only “ fresh fields and pas- 
tures new,” for their “peculiar” trafiic, but also 
fresh votes in the American Parliament for its 
perpetuation. On the other hand, we can clearly 
perceive, on the part of the Abolitionists, the 
same desire to witness the growth of their terri- 
tory, albeit, the motive is ot a different character. 
As there has been some misapprehension on this 
subject, it may be as well for us to give the views 
and longings of the Emancipators themselves, 
which we are able to do in the language of a high- 
ly-intelligent and devoted advocate ot freedom— 
the National Eva. This journal uses the following 
language, for the purpose of rebutting the idea 
that Mexico, when acquired, would not hang to- 
gether well with the States: 

“ American enterprise, we know, availing itself 
of the discoveries of modern times, will, in due 
season, annihilate distance, and bring this por- 
tion ot our Pacific empire in close fellowship with 
the old States. There is scarcely any part otf 
Mexico which, even at this time, without the con- 
struction of suitable roads, may not be reached 
within one-third of the time required for the jour- 
ney to the mouth of the Columbia; the greater 
portion of it is really as accessible as our territory 
between St. Louis and the Rocky Mountains, and 
a large portion of it is far moreso. We go from 
Washington to New Orleans in seven days; from 
New Orleans to Vera Cruz in three or four ; from 
Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico in four more. 
With proper improvements, we shall be able to 
reach the city of Mexico from the capital of the 
United States in twelve or thirteen days, and by 
the telegraphic wires receive intelligence from 
there in a few hours. The city of Mexico, be it 
remembered, is in the 19th degree of north lati- 
tude, while the Mexican territory stretches up as 
high as 42 degrees, so that a portion of it lies 
still nearer the United States. Yucatan, bending 
upwards, as if to approximate still more closely, in- 
dents the Gulf to a point as high as 221, degrees. 
The truth is, a glance at the map will show that 
Mexico and the United States constitute one 
geographical system, all the parts of which may be 
easily made accessible to each other, between 
which intelligence may be rapidly communica 
all of which, if under one political system, woul 
possess a remarkable community of interests.” 

Our readers cannot peruse this statement with- 
out feeling convinced that there need be no mis- 
take as to the desire which is now prevalent 
among all classes in the United States, that this 
“one geographical system” should, with all pos- 
sible dispatch, become one political system. e 
do not assert that these desires were felt by the 
Liberty party in America before the war com- 
menced. We have been assured, and we feel sat- 
isfied with the assurance, that they sincerely de- 
precated the war policy of the President. ‘Their: 
language is, that “slavery and war have hurried 
the march of American empire,” and it is now 
their great anxiety to divorce American progress 
from those baleful influences, by adopting a plan 
which they suggest. That plan is stated in the 
following words: “Proclaim the cessation of all 
hostilities on our side, and in all good faith, and 
in a proper way, submit to every State in Mexico, 
having the requisite number of inhabitants, the 
proposition to enter, ifit chooses, into the Ameri- 
can Union, ubon a footing with the original 
States.” 

In favor of this proposition it is argued that it 
is marked by perfect justice. The States of Mex- 
ico are supposed, by this plan, to be perfectly free 
to act in the matter, and to choose or reject the 
proposal for annexation, as they may think fit. It 
is argued also, that when a State has joined the 
Union, it has power at any time to separate itself 
from the federation. “The New England States 
have the right to-day to secede from a Govern- 
ment which has been prostituted to the support of 
slavery, and to set up for themselves. South Car- 
olina has the same right, and has often intimated 
its purpose to avail itself of such right, in circum- 
stances which may render it expedient.” We 
cannot dissent from this view, and we gladly ex- 

ress our conviction that, “in relation to right or 
justice,” there could not be the slightest objection 
to the submission of a proposition of annexation 
to each of the sovereign States of Mexico, or to 
the free acceptance by each of such a proposition. 
Free acceptance, for each should be left perfectly 
free to decide for itself, and its decision ought to 
be respected. 

On the question of the expediency of such a 
ameasure, it is ed that it would be productive 
of such great ocanaaee as to render that expe- 
diency manifest. It would extend the principle 
of free trade, already in active operation between 
the States of the Union, to nearly the whole 
North American continent. It would give to 
Mexico the principle of religious toleration, with- 
out interfering with her religious faith. It would 








establish throughout her borders free institutions. 
It would open Way for, and hold out induce- 


ments, to enterprising immigrants. It would lead to 
the institution of the common school system of edu- 
cation. It would put an end to military rule and 
wasting revolution. Various other considerations 
are added, but that which interests us most is, that 
it would settle, in a peaceful way, so as not offend 
the pride of the South, the domestic question of 
slavery, as raised by the project of annexing by 
force merely a portion of the Mexican territory. 

We are anxious that the public should, as early 
as possible, become acquainted with the intended 
policy of the best portion of the American Union 
on this important question. Very soon it will be 
necessary that England shall decide how far she 
may consent to the urrangement we have stated, 
and in this question every Englishman may feel 
that he has a voice, inasmuch as in our free coun- 
try it is necessary that any Government desiring 
permanency should follow a course which is in 
harmony with the popular sentiment and the pop- 
ular wish. 


> 


CANDOR AND COMMON SENSE. 

The reader may recollect an extract we lately 
published from a communication in the Macon 
(Ala.) Republican, in relation to the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, characterized by great moderation and can- 
dor. We notice another communication in the 
same paper, and, we presume, from the same pen, 
which is too remarkable to be passed over in 
silence. 

The chief aim of the author seems to be, to rally 
the South in opposition to the acquisition of terri- 
tory, for the purpose of avoiding the “degradation” 
threatened by the Wilmot Proviso. This meas- 
ure, though repugnant to his feelings, he contends, 
was introduced “at the proper time and in the 
proper place :” 

“ The three million bill had direct reference to 
acquisition of territory, and it was appropriate 
and proper for the North then and there to signi- 
fy their intentions and make known the condi- 
tions upon which the said territory should or 
should not be received. However repugnant to 
us their views and intentions may be, we are con- 
Strained to acknowledge that their timely decla- 
ration is magnanimous and honorable. It is the 
result of a settled conviction, ripened into a firm 
determination. Our quarrel with the North (it 
quarrel we have) is tor cherishing and promul- 
gating views in relation to slavery opposed and 
inimical to our interest, and subversive of our con- 
stitutional rights and privileges; and not for sim- 
ply declaring those views, and their intentions 
based thereon. Entertaining the views and in- 
tentions they do, it is due to us, and honorable in 
them, to make known to us, distinctly and un- 
equivocally, as they have done, what they are de- 
termined to do in relation to acquired territory.” 

We commend these views of an honest Sotth- 
erner to time-serving politicians in the North. 

“Had the North,” he continues, “permitted 
the territory to be acquired without making 
known their intentions in relation to it, we might 
have been misled in the matter, and blindly com- 
mitted to our injury, when it would be too late to 
retreat. The territory might have been acquir- 
ed without restriction, and irrevocably attached to 
the United States; but the North could as well 
enforce the restriction then as now; and we can- 
not doubt their disposition to do it. The conse- 
quence might have been, that we would have had 
a large extent of free States on our Southern as 
wellas our Northern border, whether we would or 
not. It would then be beyond ourcontrol. Now 
it is in our power to prevent it, by rejecting the 
proposed acquisition.” 

The writer then refers to the various measures 
of the Administration for taking possession of New 
Mexico and California, and holding them as con- 
quests, and adds: 

“Now, the North allege, and no doubt with the 
utmost sincerity,*that all this has been done with 
the clandestine design of extending slavery over 
the acquired country, where now it does not ex- 
ist. Whether this charge be true or otherwise, 
or for what purpose the war has been waged, the 
country has been left to judge from the develop- 
ment of circumstances. 

“ Common honesty would seem to decide, from the 
lights before it, that the opinion of the North is, in 
the main, well founded. ‘That the South should 
seek to extend its interest and dominion, is natu- 
ral and right; but that it seeks to do so by any 
sinister motives or clandestine measures, is a 
charge to which it is not wholly obnoxious. The 
Administration, and not the South, is the instiga- 
tor and mover inthis matter ; and as success would 
inure to the advancement of Southern interest, a 
majority of the South, true to party allegiance, 
sustain the Government, regardless of consequen- 
ces.” 

This is candid, and we hope will be duly cor 
sidered by Messrs. Cass and Buchanan. 

He apprehends far more unity in the Northern 
people than we can anticipate: 

“The people of the North have taken the sub- 
ject into their own hands, and their Representa- 
tives in Congress dare not betray them, nor can 
their demagogues divert them from their purpose. 
Fanatical they may be; but, from whatever im- 
pulse they act, the effect is the same. They are 
committed to their course by the strongest ties of 
which human nature is susceptible; their ideas 
of moral right and religious sentiments and pre- 
judices are all arrayed against slavery. The re- 
cent disunion of the churches is an incontestable 
proof of this fact, and is highly significant of the 
views and feelings of the North upon this subject. 
It is not exclusively a matter of interest, but of 
interest and conscience combined. There can be 
no compromise reasonably expected from such a 
people. Situated as we are, in a contest with 
them upon this question, there is nothing which 
we can reasonably hope to gain, while much may 
be lost.” 

There can be no doubt as to the feelings of the 
great body of Northern people; but with parties 
constituted as they now are, and a Federal Exec- 
utive able, through an army of custom-house offi- 
cials, postmasters, and other agents, to act upon 
them, and thus baffle the will of the people, we 
fear there will be no such unity of action as is 
here predicted. But, should corruption triumph, 
it will not be forever. A powerful Administra- 
tion and a reckless party may postpone the day 
when the real sentiments of the people on this 
subject shall become potential—but not prevent 
it. Such influences only make bad worse, and 
“lay up wrath against the day of wrath” The 
struggle, which must come at last, will only be ren- 
dered more formidable by delay and accumulated 
wrongs. The political power of the free States, 
owing to their rapid increase in population, will, 
by the next census, give them such a preponder- 
ence in the electoral colleges, that the party di- 
visions which have hitherto neutralized the non- 
slaveholding strength of the country, will not be 
able to prevent its concentration and conclusive 
action. Not that we suppose it will be used in 
violation of the rights of any portion of the Union, 
but it will be exerted effectually for the protec- 
tion of the Union against the aggressive power of 
slavery. 

In the following extract, from the same commu- 
nication, we have the opinion of an enlightened 
Southerner, strongly stated, concerning the effect 
of allowing the introduction of slavery. Speaking 
of “the Democracy” of the North, he says: 

“They are as eager for dominion as are the 
Democrats of the South, and, like them, desire to 
monopolize the whole; for, if slavery is permitted 
to go there at all, it would as effectually exclude free 
labor as the Wilmot Proviso would exclude slavery.” 

That is the whole subject in a nutshell. The 
question is, Shall Free Labor be maintained in 
new free territory, or excluded from it, by the 
action of the General Government ? 

The writer then proceeds to enlarge upon the 
degradation which would be inflicted upon the 
South by the exclusion of slavery from the new 
territory ; but if the doctrine stated in the follow- 
ing extract from his communication be true, we 
should like to know wherein this degradation 
would consist : 

“Should the territory,” he says, “be incorpo- 
rated, in accordance with the laws and usages of 
nations in such cases, the Wilmot Proviso were 
unn for the purpose of excluding slavery. 
Territory acquired by conquest or treaty, retains 
its own laws, so far as they are not incompatible 
with the laws of the acquiring country. The ac- 
quiring power has no right to deprive the people, 
over whom they have extended their jurisdiction, 
of their own laws and municipal regulations. Sla- 
very being prohibited by the laws of Mexico in 
all her dominions, the territory we wish to possess 
is free, and the United States have no right to es- 
tablish an institution there contrary to the law 
of the country, and in opposition to the will of the 
people.” 

Where, then, is the degradation of recognising 
this fact by a declaratory resolution of Congress ? 
No honest, high-minded Southerner certainly 
would wish to violate “the Jaws and usages of na- 
tions,” or to introduce slavery into California and 
New Mexico, in violation of their municipal regu- 
lations. But as the unprincipled or ignorant will 
seek to do this illegal thing, how much better in 
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advance to prevent trouble, by a candid ex pression 
of opinion on the part of Congress, than to leave 
the matter to be settled by the harassing processes 
of law! 

Were the same candor and common sense Which 
distinguish this correspondent of the Macon Re. 
publican prevalent in the South, it would not be 
difficult to settle the whole question amicably 
honorably. 


and 
—— 


STATISTICS, 


—_ 


PAUPERISM. 

We find, in our foreign exchanges, interesting 
statistics of pauperism in England, Scotland. ond 
Ireland. The table below we compile from mate. 
rials in our possession. It presents a comparative 
view of the amount of pauperism relieved by pub- 
lic charity in those three countries, and in Paris, 
New York, and Boston : 

1841. 


Population. Paupers. Per cent 
England - 15,906,741 1,470,970 92 
Scotland - 2,620,184 96,326 37 
Ireland - 8,175,124 125,774 1.5 


During the last two years, the proportion of 
paupers must have largely increased in Ireland. 
1847. 


Population. Paupers. Proportion, 
Paris - - 


945,731 66,150 7. 

On the ist of May, the number of persons re- 
ceiving bread-tickets (a device of the Government 
to enable the poor to obtain bread at a cheaper 
rate than the market price) was 422,440, or 414 
per cent. of the whole population. 


1845, Population. Paupers. Proport’n, 
New York - 371,102 1,953 0.5 
Boston - - 114,366 3,593 3.3 


In Boston, the out-door as well as in-door poor 
are included in this table; we suppose those set 
down as paupers for New York are the in-door 
poor. The probability is, not that there is a less 
amount of pauperism in New York than in Bos- 
ton, but that fewer paupers are relieved. 

1845. Population. Paupets. Proport’n. 
State of New York 2,604,495 8,909 0.38 
Or, in other words, the proportion of paupers re- 
lieved, to the whole population, is— 


In England, lin - - ll 
In Scotland, i ew 27 
In Ireland, lin - = 65 
In Paris, lin + - 14 


In New York State, lin - - 
In New Yorkcity lin - .- 
In Boston, lin . - 

The contrast in the social condition of New 
York and England, indicated by the proportion 
of pauperism in each, is wonderful. 

Other curious facts are disclosed by these sta- 
tistics. Who would have thought that pauperism 
was so much more prevalent in England than in 
Ireland, or that the proportion of paupers in Ire- 
land, in 1841, was not half so great as the propor. 
tion in Boston in 1845? New York State, which 
is for the most part agricultural, returns but one 
pauper in 292 of the population ; Boston city, dis. 
tinguished for her manufactures and commerce, 
returns one to every 32 souls of her whole popula- 
tion. In the case of Ireland, it should be remark- 
ed, that the table shows the whole number of pau- 
pers returned. 

The expenditure on each pauper is— 


292 
190 


32 


In England - - . $15.4114 
In Scotland - - - - 16.68 
Tn Ireland - - - - 10.683 
In Boston - - - - 15.67 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
* One of the British reviews lately contained sta- 
tistics of the number of Public Libraries in the 
principal cities of Europe, as follows : 


Cities. Volumes 
Paris - - - - - 650,000 
Munich - - - - 500,000 
Copenhagen - - - - 400,000 
St. Petersburg - - - 400,000 
Berlin - - - - - 320,000 
Vienna - . . - 300,000 
Dresden - - - - 300,000 
Naples - - . - - 300,000 
Gottingen - - . - 250,000 
British Museum - - - 240,000 


There must be other Public Libraries in pro- 
vincial towns ; those named are metropolitan. 

Dr. Ludwig, of New York, has been at the 
trouble to compile a table of the number of Pub- 
lic Libraries in the United States, with the vol- 


umes, &c., as follows : 
States. 








No. Vols. States. No. Vols. 
Maine -4 4,300 | Delaware 1 3,600 
N.Hamp. 5 26,800] Maryland 11 54,500 
Vermont- 2 16,300] Virginia- 9 58,300 
R.Island- 5 43400|N.C. - 3 16.200 
Mass. - 30 203,000 |S. C. - 5 38,400 
Conn. - 4 71,000 | Georgia - 4 22,000 
N. York - 33 174,900 | Alabama- 3 12,200 
Penn. - 32 176,100} Louisiana 5 = 13,300 
N. Jersey 2 28,500 | Mississippi 2 5,600 
Ohio - 23 68,800 | Arkansas 
Mich, - 5 9,500 | Tennessee 6 26,700 
Indiana - 5 6,800 | Kentucky 9 44,600 
Illinois - 3 3,700 | Missouri- 5 20,500 
Iowa Texas 
Wisconsin Florida 
—_— Dist.Col. 9 75,600 
163 871,800 — 
72 388,300 





Total—libraries, 235 ; volumes, 1,260,100. 





NON-CONFORMISTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
IRELAND. 

The Non-Conformist, of London, estimates the 
comparative number of Conformists and Non- 
Conformists as follows: 

Conformists. Non-Conformists. 


AND 





England - = 8,000,000 — 8,000,000 
Scotland - - 850,000 1,750,000 
Ireland - = 600,000 7,000,000 

Total - 10,450,000 16,750,000 


The Non-Conformists count in the New Par- 
liament 48 members pledged against all future 
endowments, 





LIBERTY OF THE PRESS IN OHIO. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette contains a letter dated 
Cambridge, Ohio, September 19, stating that, on 
the Tuesday previous, a mob gathered in front of 
the office of the Clarwn of Freedom, an Abolition 
paper printed in that place by M. R. Hall, and 
stoned and egged it for nearly a whole night. The 
cause of the mob was offensive epithets used by 
the editor towards citizens of the place. Old and 
young, ladies and clergymen, (says this letter- 
writer,) were alike slandered and abused in his 
columns. ; 

A public meeting had been held previous to 
this outbreak, in which resolutions had been 
adopted advising him to desist from his course of 
calumniation—a request which, it is said, was 
disregarded by the editor, who became more rabid 
and denurciatory than ever. 

On the evening before that alluded to, a fight 
occurred between an Abolitionist and one of the 
citizens—a crowd gathered, and, after the bel- 
ligerents were parted, repaired to the office and 
committed the outrage above named. On hee 
following morning (Thursday) the cry was raise" 
of “ pack up the press and type, and send it off,’ 
which would have been done, had not the —_ 
tionists interfered, and calléd for a suspension © 
hostilities. : 

The result of it was, that Hall should remove 
with his press from the village. During the a'™- 
istice, Mr. Hall had a rencontre with one of our 
citizens, in which he was defeated, and somewhat 
wounded in the face. The press, types, editor, 
&c., are now located (adds the writer) on the 0% 
tional road, eight miles and a half west of Gat 
bridge.—7Z'he Newspapers. ~_ 

We copy the foregoing from the New York 
Evangelist. The name of the editor referred to 
is M. R. Hull, a minister. He has been 1 the 
habit of denouncing with great severity those 
whom he regards as supporters of slavery 10 the 
churches or the parties, and those who traffic 
in intoxicating liquors. If he prostituted 
press to the purposes of slander, which we 40 ai 
believe, thercourts were open—an appeal t0 te 
law would have secured redress. If he iene 
lent and unjust, there was no necessity for t ov 
his paper. Even granting that he was or 
habit of using language offensive to “ ears pé . A 
was this good cause why his family - a 
molested, his wife and children put in per; . 
person maltreated, and his press — 
violence? We doubt whether the mob that = 
outraged the liberty of the press were are 
larly choice in their use of epithets ; they 0 oA 
were not in the use of weapons. Men who ts 
in rotten eggs Will not shrink from filthy won 
If mob law is to be the code, we do not see oe 
Mr, Hull bad a better right to lynch them 


their cursing, than they had to Jynch him for his 























a naeelieeed 








denouncing. The very fact that they have acted 
as they have done, proves that his provocation to 
severe speech must have been severe. We hope 
Mr. Hull will go back to Cambridge, and poe up 
again his press; only let him be sure to ° b =m 
when they curse,” and “when reviled, revile no 


in.” 
again. Pa = fe 
ANTU-SLAVERY MOVEMENTS ABROAD. 


We are permitted to take the following neg 
from a letter received by a friend in New York, 
from a gentleman in London, dated 18th 9th mo., 
1847 : 

« Mr. Seoble is now in Holland, where he has 
been for the last fortnight, endeavoring to urge 
onthe Friends there the necessity of united effort, 
on the principle of complete and immediate abo- 
lition. I have no doubt great good will result. 
His mission to France, a few months ago, was sig- 
nally successful in awakening the friends of the 
slave to their duty. It is merely a question of 
time, as to the abolition of slavery in the French 
colonies; all seem agreed upon its necessity, and 
even the colonists are crying out, ‘If it is to be 
done, why not at ouce ?’ 

“You will have perceived, by the last reports, 
that slavery has been abolished, in part, in the 
Danish West India Colonies. All children born 
hereafter are declared free, but the present slave 
population are to be retained in their bondage for 
twelve years. We may safely predict that their 
servitude will cease at a much earlier period. The 
planter will find it to be his interest to accomplish 
it, whilst the slave will feel his chains resting too 
heavily upon him, and will endeavor to shake 
them off. It is rather dangerous for a Govern- 
ment to declare the right of the slave to freedom, 
and yet to withhold it for a limited period. 

“J am sorry to say, that, from the accounts we 
receive, we find that the slave trade is increasing. 
The demand for slaves in Cuba and Brazilis very 
great, through the encouragement given by our 
Government to their productions. The horrors 
connected with slave trading, through the present 
cruising system, are beyond all description. 

“ We have our hands full with the West India 
Colonies. The immigration schemes are working 
disastrously. and the system of legislation adopted 
bears very heavily on the laboring population. 
You will perceive, from the Reporter, that all the 
vigilance we can bestow is called for on their be- 
half.” . 


“THE DEMOCRACY” IN NEW YORK, 





We have already briefly noticed the proceed- 
ings of the Democratic State Convention in New 
York. Its organization was not completed till the 
fourth day. What followed after that is detailed 
at length by a correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, from whose letter we glean whatever 
may be of interest to the majority of our readers. 

On the morning of Saturday, Mr. Smith, of 
Wayne, moved the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That we believe in the dignity and 
the rights of Free Labor ; that Free White Labor 
cannot thrive upon the same soil with Slave La- 
bor; and that therefore it is neither right nor 
wise to devote the temperate climate and fertile 
soil of Free territory (to be- hereafter acquired) to 
Slave Labor, to the exclusion of the Free Labor 
of all the States. 

“ Resolved, That we adhere to all the compro- 
mises of the Constitution; that we will maintain 
with inflexible firmness all the reserved rights of 
the States; but we declare uncompromising hos- 
tility to the extension of Slavery to territory now 
Free, by the act of the General Government.” 

An attempt was made by an “ Old Hunker” to 
choke Mr. Smith off, but it failed, and he made an 
eloquent speech in support of the resolutions. 

The “Old Hunkers” then succeeded in laying 
the resolutions on the table, with the understand- 
ing that they should be taken up when the nomi- 
nations were completed. 

These having been disposed of, Mr. Seymour, 
Chairman of the Committee on Address and Res- 
olutions, reported. He was excused from reading 
the address—the resolutions merely sustained the 
Administration, and said nothing of slavery. 

David Dudley Field, of New York, immediate- 
ly moved Smith’s resolutions, as an amendment to 
the series reported by the committee. 

They were objected to, as out of order, and Mr. 
Brady sneeringly referred to Mr. Field, as one of 
the signers of the Secret Circular. 

Mr. F. replied with spirit, and declared that 
that was one of the acts of his life on which he 
could look with entire satisfaction. 

The “Flunkers” resolved to prevent all discus- 
sion of the question, and taxed their ingenuity to 
gag Mr. Field, but gave up in despair. 

Mr. F., to avoid all technical objections to tak- 
ing up the resolutions from the table, presented a 
new resolution, as follows: 


“ Resolved, That, in the crisis which has now 
arrived, it is the duty of Northern Democrats to 
declare their uncompromising hostility to every 
act of the Federal Government for the introduc- 
tion of Slavery into Free Territory hereafter to 
be acquired.” 

The correspondent of the Tribune thus reports 
his remarks in support of this resolution : 

“Mr. Field said that a tract of territory prob- 
ably equal in extent to the kingdoms of France, 
Spain, and England, was about to be annexed to 
the United States, and that there was a project 
on foot to surrender up all of this immense tract 
south of 36 degrees 30 minutes to the greedy 
monster, Slavery. This territory, said Mr. Field, 
will come to you free, without bearing the foot- 
prints of a single slave. You are to make laws 
for its government. Will you, dare you, make a 
law which will make merchandise of your fellow- 
heings? which will permit the traffic in human 
blood and sinews ? Remember, ifa slave is brought 
into this territory, it is by your law, the law of 
the Federal Government. I[t is your law, it is 
your act, which is to consign your fellow-beings to 
unrequited toil which shall end only with their 
lives. Slavery may be planted in this new terri- 
tory in this wise: American commissioners may 
make a treaty with Mexico, by which she shall 
cede to us California or New Mexico, or both ; and 
it may be agreed that, until otherwise ordered. 
the government of this vast tract shall be vested 
in a Governor and Legislature appointed by the 
President. Thus may slavery be established im- 
mediately. Even now a treaty may have been ne- 
gotiated, and is perhaps on its way to Washing- 
ton as fast as steam can bring it. The Democracy 
of the North should speak out on this subject, 
and in an emphatic and unmistakeable manner— 
utter in advance their condemnation of the medi- 
tated outrage. Have we not seen the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, Mr. D and the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Buchanan, offering to 
give up to slavery all south of 36 degrees 30 min- 
utes? Yet gentlemen think it is not an appro- 
ate time for action—that it is unconstitutional for 
us to speak out the indignant protest of freemen 
against this Heaven-daring outrage. 

“We are now asked to make a compromise 
which has never been asked or proposed before. 
He was a strict constructionist, and would adhere 
to and maintain most rigidly all the compromises 
of the Constitution. ‘There had been compro- 
mises which were brought up as precedents— 
Louisiana, Missouri, Florida, Texes; but they 
Were not at all analagous cases. We obtained 
Louisiana by purchase from France, and in the 
deed of cession tied to the French and 
other inhabitants all rights in property which 
they enjoyed under the Government of France. 
Slavery already existed there, as everybody 
knows ; hence it was not established by Congress, 
but its existence simply recognised. When Mis- 
souri asked to be admitted to the Union as an 
independent State, the same state of things ex- 
isted there. Missouri was originally a part of 
Louisiana, and slavery had existed there under 
French law before our purchase of that territory. 
Substantially the same state of facts existed in 
regard to the admission of Florida. Slavery ex- 
isted there under the law of Spain—the rights or 
privileges of the citizens of that State had been 
guarantied, as in the case of Louisiana. ‘Texas, 
too, we took with her slavery, I repeat, Mr. 
Chairman, that this is the first time we have been 
called upon to surrender up free territory to this 
bloody cormorant—this curse of our otherwise 
free and happy country. We are now asked to 
make a new compact—a new compromise with the 
South. They ask you, the free people of the 
Empire State, to establish slavery in aland which 
by the law of God and man is free. Will you be 
4 party to such a transaction? For my own part, 
1 cannot, I will not, dare not. As sure as the sun 
rises in the east and sets in the west, so sure must 
this question come up and be decid You must 
act, you cannot escape the tesponsibility. 

“Mr. Field paid a tribute to the gallantry of 





our army, and said they might carry their vic- 
torious standard to the Isthmus of Darien, or 
Plant it if they chose on the highest peak of the 
Polynesian Islands ; but we must come out of the 
combat as we went in— 
‘ With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

‘ And Freedom’s banner waving o’er us.’ 

Pg te’ rs was listened to with great atten- 
co 

pte ee the audience, and made a good 

The “Hunkers” here commenced a series of 
manoeuvres to put down discussion, and evade a 
Yote upon the resolution, 


Mr. Peckham moved the previous question, 








which, he considered, would cut off the amend- 
ment of Mr. Field, and bring the Convention to 
a direct vote on the resolutions of the committee. 

The Chair so decided, when an appeal was 
taken. “A scene followed,” says the Tribune Cor- 
respondent, “which bafiles description. Some dozen 
were trying to speak, and the others to see how 
much confusion they could create, by stamping, 
hissing, shouting, grimacing, crying ‘ order!’ ‘ or- 
der!!? ‘question '? ‘question!! &e. Above all 
the other voices, HIon. Preston King, of St. Law- 
rence, was heard to say something about a mid- 
night outrage (it was an hour past midnight then) 
on Freedom, which they would not dare perpe- 
trate in the light of open day. He said they were 
cowards ! cowards! skulking cowards! who dare 
not meet this question fairly. The excitement 
for five or ten minutes was mest intense.” 

At length, some order being restored, the ques- 
tion was taken, and the Chair sustained. 

The address not having been read, a motion 
was made to decide the question, so that the ad- 
dress and the resolutions might be voted upon 
separately, but it was lost. 

“The yeas and nays were finally taken, and 
the Chairman declared that the Convention had 
adopted the address and resolutions. Some of the 
Barnburners inquired if 2 quorum were present 
and called for the vote. The Chairman repeat 
that the ayes had it—that there were but 2 votes 
in the negative—but refused to give the vote. 
While some of the Barnburners were protesting 
against the whole proceeding as illegal and void, 
the chairman put a motion to adjourn, declared it 
carried, and vacated the chair, amid great confu- 
eA gentleman who kept an account of the bal- 
loting, says only 53 votes (12 less than a quorum) 
were cast—51 for and 2 against the resolutions. 
No vote was taken on Mr. Field’s resolution, 
of course. The Hunkers meant to shirk the 
question all the time, while they pretended a wil- 
lingness to meet it. Probably, if they were 
brought to the test, not a half-dozen of them 
would dare vote against the principle of the Pro- 
viso. Indeed, some who did most to prevent a 
vote, stated privately that, if brought to the ne- 
cessity of voting on the subject, they should be 
obliged to vote for the Proviso.” 

We presume this is a pretty fair account of 
the Convention. The public will estimate its 
decision at its worth. The Washington Union, 
with kindred journals, will represent it as the 
voice of the Democracy of New York, but few 
can be thus imposed upon. If we mistake not the 
spirit of such men as King, Rathbun, Grover, 
Field, and others, the matter will not be suffered 
to sleep. The Democratic party of New York 
will not meekly wear the collar which Slavery has 
forged for it. It is in their power to give such 
a lesson to pro-slavery politicians as can never be 
forgotten. 

The Albany Atlas, we notice, is busily engaged 
in exposing the proceedings, and the Buffalo 
Republic closes an article on the Convention as 
follows: 


“For these reasons, WE SOLEMNLY Protest 
against all their proceedings, as the usurpations of a 
body organized of different materials from those which 
were elected hy the Democracy of the State, and will 
never give our support to a candidate thus fraudulently 
nominated. Wer THEREFORE CALL FoR A Conven- 
TION OF THE RavicaL Democracy oF tuIs State, 
and declare ovrselves henceforth free from all political 
connection with the conservative faction.” 

ete eee 


WHIG STATE CONVENTION IN NEW YORK. 


This Convention assembled on the 6th, at Syra- 
cuse. Washington Hunt was chosen President: 
The following nominations were made : 


For Controller—Millard Fillmore, of Erie. 

For Lieutenant Governor — Hamilton Fish, of 
New York. 

For Secretary of State—Christopher Morgan, of 
Cayuga. 

For Attorney General—Ambrose L. Jordan, of 
New York. 

For Treasurer-—Alvah Hunt, of Chenango. 

For State Engineer —Charles B. Stewart, of 
Monroe. 

For Canal Commissioners—Jacob Hinds, of Or- 
leans; Nelson J. Beach, of Lewis; Charles Cook, 
of Chemung. 

For State Prison Inspectors—David D. Spencer, 
of Tompkins; Isaac N. Comstock, of Albany ; 
John B. Gedney, of Westchester. 

Resolutions were adopted affirming the peculiar 
doctrines of the party ; and the following resolu- 
tion, substantially that on which the “Hunkers,” 
of the Democratic Convention, avoided a vote, was 
passed without one dissenting voice : 

“ Resolved, That while the Whig Freemen of 
New York, represented in this Convention, will 
faithfully adhere to all the compromises of the 
Constitution, and jealously maintain all the reserv- 
ed rights of the States, they declare—since the 
crisis has arrived when the question must be met— 
their uncompromising hostility to the Extension of 
Slavery into any territory, now Free, which may 
be hereafter acquired by any action of the Gov- 
ernment of our Union.” 

This resolution was moved by Horace Greeley. 
Mr. Brooks, of New York, reported, from the 
committee, an address; which was also adopted, 
with great unanimity. The following passage 
defines, we suppose, the position of the Whig 
party, on the subject of Slavery-extension. The 
No-More-Territory issue is not adopted : 

“Fellow-citizens: Disguise the Mexican war as 
sophistry may, the great truth cannot be put 
down, nor lied down, that it exists because of the 
annexation of Texas; that from such a cause we 
predicted such a consequence would follow ; and 
that, but for that cause, no war would have exist- 
ed at all. Disguise its intents, purposes, and con- 
sequences, as sophistry may struggle to do, the 
further great truth cannot be hidden, that its 
main object is the conquest of a market for 
slaves, and that the flag our victorious legions 
rally around, fight under, and fall for, is to be 
desecrated from its holy character of Liberty and 
Emancipation, into an errand of Bondage and Sla- 
very. In obedience to the laws, and in a due and 
faithful submission to the regularly constituted 
Government of our Constitution, we will rally by 
and defend our flag, on whatever soil or whatever 
sea it is unfurled; but before high Heaven we 
protest against the mission on which it is sent, 
and we demand its recall to the true and proper 
bounds of our country, as soon as in honor it can 
be brought home. We protest, too, in the name 
of the Rights of Man and of Liberty, against the 
further extension of Slavery in North America. 
The curse which our mother country inflicted 
upon us, in spite of our fathers’ remonstran 
we demand shall never blight the virgin soil o 
the North Pacific. We feel that it would bea 
horrible mockery for the columnsof Anglo-Saxon 
immigration to be approaching and looking down 
upon the dark, benighted region of Asiatic despot- 
ism, with Africans enslaved under the banners 
that lead their march, as ‘ Westward the star of 
empire takes its way} We have no desire to in- 
fringe upon any one of Compromises of the Con- 
stitution. The Constitution as it is, and the 
country as it is, are good enough for us. We 
Whigs of the North are conservatives of the 
Constitution, in its essence and in its every word 
and letter. The fell and mischievous results of 
Abolitionism are nowhere better understood or 
more contemned than in New York. But we will 
not pour out the blood of our countrymen, if we 
can help it, to turn a free into a slave soil. We 
will not spend from fifty to an hundred millions 
of dollars per year, to make a slave market 
for any portion of our countrymen. We will 
never, for such a purpose, consent to run up an 
untold national debt, and saddle our posterity 


with fund-mongers, tax-brokers, tax-gatherers, - 


laying an excise or an im on everything they 
taste, touch, or live by. The Union as it is, the 
whole Union, and nothing but the Union, we will 
stand by to the last—but No More Territory is our 
watchword—unless it be Freu.” 


“The fell and mischievous results of Aboli- 
tionism are nowhere better understood or more 
contemned than in New York!” This contempt- 
ible fling at the Abolitionists is made to assuage 
the indignation which their denunciation of sla- 
very is calculated to arouse in their Whig breth- 
ren of the South. It will be appreciated as it 
merits. 

The close of proceedings is thus chronicled : 

“And then, with six hearty cheers for the 
ticket, and the whole ticket, and three more for 
Henry Clay, the Convention adjourned.” 


Ephraim seems joined to his idol. 





A NEW VIEW. 


We commend to the notice of Mr. Buchanan 
the following preamble to a resolution, copied by 
the Cincinnati Herald from the proceedings of a 
Taylor meeting in Mercer county, Kentucky. It 
presents @ view of the compromises of the Con- 
stitution almost rivalling his own in profundity : 
‘ “ Whereas the Constitution of the United States 
siiarna ts prtsneel ope naten 
feelings—therefore,” &c, 





We suggest to the Democrats of Lancaster, Pa., 
that, inasmuch as they could not agree upon a 
resolution complimentary to Mr. Buchanan, they 
take the following into consideration at their next 
meeting : 

Whereas the Constitution of the United States 
is based upon compromises, one of the objects of 
which was to prevent the extension of the area of 
freedom in North America, south of 3614 degrees 
and north of 49 degrees, north latitude—therefore, 

Resolved, That his concession to the British 
Government of one-half of Oregon, is a feat of 
statesmanship equalled, if not surpassed, by his 
recent letter advising the cession to Slavery of all 
territory south of 36 degrees 30 minutes; and 
that both acts demonstrate that he sees much fur- 
ther into the compromises than other people. 





ELECTIONS, 





In Georgia, so far as heard from, the Whig gu- 
bernatorial vote has decreased ; and some reports 
say that Towns is elected, certainly. 

The Democrats have elected their Governor in 
Maryland, by an unexpectedly large majority— 
so large, that some of the Whig papers openly 
charge that voters were bribed and imported. 
There is also a Democratic gain in the Legisla- 
ture, but the Whigs have gained two Congress- 
men. The following are the members elect, so 
far as known: 

First District—John G. Chapman, Whig. 

Second District—J. D. Rowan, Whig gain. 

Third District—F. W. Ligon, Democrat. 

Fourth District—R. M. McLane, Democrat. 

Fifth District—A. Evans, Whig gain. 

Sixth District—John W. Crisfield, Whig. 

Last winter the delegation stood, four Demo- 
crats and two Whigs. As the election continues 
the Whig supremacy in the Legislature for two 
years, this secures the election of a Whig Senator 
in 1849, Mr. Pearce’s term expiring on the 4th of 
March, 1849. . 





x’ There can be no doubt, we suppose, of the 
election of Towns, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor in Georgia. ‘The Democratic papers 
anti-cipate a majority in the Legislature on joint 
ballot, which will secure the election of two 
Democratic United States Senators. 

In Maryland, no Senators were chosen this year. 
The Senate now consists of 13 Whigs and 8 Dem- 
ocrats. 'The House of Delegates last year consist- 
ed of 53 Whigs and 29 Democrats. This year, the 
Whigs have gained five members, so that they 
have a net majority of 34 in that body. 

Pratt’s majority (Whig) in 1546 was 548. Tho- 
mas’s majority (Democrat) this year is 671. 





LATER AND IMPORTANT FROM THE ARMY, 


— 


No despatches have yet been received from Gen. 
Scott. Whether Generals Worth and Smith were 
killed or not, is not known. Of the loss sustained 
by the American army, the country is entirely ig- 
norant; and nothing is known in relation to the 
circumstances of Gen. Scott. 

Extras of the Delta and Picayune, of New Or- 
leans, contain the latest news received by the 
steamship Alabama, which left Vera Cruz on the 
26th, and Tampico on the 30th. They copy from 
the Genius of Liberty, a new paper started at 
Vera Cruz, a circular from the Mexican Minister 
of War and Marine, dated Guadalupe, September 
14, from which it appears that Chapultepec was car- 
ried, on the morning of the 13th, at the point of the 
bayonet, after six hours’ hard fighting; that the 
Americans next assaulted a fortification near the 
citadel, wherethey were met by the Mexicans, led 
by Santa Anna in person. A desperate struggle en- 
sued, which continued nine hours, when Gen. Scott 
was obliged to retire ; that Santa Anna, appre- 
hending the dreadful consequences to the non- 
combatants of the city from a bombardment, then 
evacuated the city, with the intention of choosing 
another place for the Government, and maturing 
further plans of resistance. 

The train which recently left Vera Cruz, under 
Gen. Lane, had taken up a position at the Na- 
tional Bridge, and was awaiting the return of sup- 
plies from Vera Cruz. He was greatly harassed 
by the guerillas. It was stated that the guerillas 
had fortified the heights of Cerro Gordo, and 
were under the command of Paredes. 

A note from Major Lally, dated the 23d, at Ja- 
lapa, reported all quiet there. 

It was rumored that Santa Anna had resigned 
the Presidency, and that Pena y Pena had been 
initiated in his place. 

An arrival at New Orleans, from the Brazos, 
brings intelligence that the report of the repulse 
of Gen. Scott at the capital had greatly inspirited 
the Mexicans, who were rallying in all quarters. 


DESTRUCTIVE FIRE IN RICHMOND. 


A destructive fire occurred at Richmond (Va.) 
last Sunday morning. Half of the business part 
of the city was burned down. Amongst the prop- 
erty destroyed were, Gallego’s flour mills, the 
Shockoe tobacco warehouse, Haxall & Brother’s 
office, the stores of J. Robinson and A. T. Harris, 
Butterworth’s tinnery, W. Williams’s auction 
establishment, several commission houses, and 
many smaller buildings. 








TRADE WITH CHINA. 


“The Committee on the China trade state that 
the amount of manufactured goods imported by 
China from the United States is about £170,000, 
say $800,000. Does this agree with your official 
reports?”—London Correspondent of Nat. Intell. 

No. Our trade with China during four years, 
ending June 30, 1845, is shown by the following 
table: 


Imports from. Exports to. 
1842 $4,934,645 $1,444,397 
1843 4,385,566 2,418,958 
1844 4,731,255 1,756,941 
1845 7,285,914 2,275,995 


For the last two years, we presume, there has 
been a decided increase in our export trade to 
China, so that the English committee are sixteen 
hundred thousand dollars, if not two millions, be- 
low the mark. 





GREETING TO GENERAL SCOTT. 


A distinguished officer, writing to a friend in 
Washington, in a letter published in the Union, 
says 

“The greeting of General Scott by the troops 
after the action, on seeing the success of all his 
plans, was loud and vociferous. It must have 
shaken the “ Halls of the Montezumas.” Their 
enthusiasm seemed to cheer the Mexican officers 
in their captivity. The army has implicit confi- 
dence in him, and apprehend nothing where he 
commands. e sees everything, and calculates 
the cost of every measure ; and they know and feel 
that their lives and labor will not be uselessly ex- 
pended. During the day, we took 2,700 prison- 
ers, 8 generals, 37 pieces of artillery, and ammu- 
nition enough for a whole campaign. Their de- 
fences were completely turned, and their plans 
upset. Wecould have entered Mexico that even- 
ing or the next morning, at our pleasure, so com- 
plete was the disorganization of their army of 
32,000 men. We learn that 27,000 men were op- 
posed to ns at all points on the 20th, and they ac- 
knowledge in killed and wounded 5,000. On the 
2ist, as the army was in motion towards the city, 
General Scott was met by a proposition for a ces- 
sation of hostilities, for the purpose of taking care 
of the killed and wounded. This he refused ; but 
in the evening agreed to an armistice, to enable 
commissioners to meet Mr. Trist, and to treat for 

. This armistice has been officially ratified. 
t is difficult to foresee the result ; though I can 
very well see that it is for Santa Anna’s advan- 
tage to make peace. So far I can trust him.” 


VERY CORRECT, 


The correspondents of Southern papers furnish 
wonderfully accurate information sometimes to 
our brethren in the slave States. A correspond- 
ent of the Charleston Mercury, writing from Bos- 
ton, Sept. Sth, concerning the Liberty party, 
says: 

“Although one wing of the party in Vermont 
has actually agreed to dissolve, the party in this 


State a few days nominated their candidates 
for Governor and Lieutenant Governor, but re- 
fused, after an debate, to name a person 


for Chief Magistrate of the nation.” 


The readers of the Mercury will be rather mys-. 


tified by the fact that the party in Vermont, thus 
dissolved, has just elected to the Legislature 23 


representatives, eleven more than when it was 
living!’ The Convention he alludes to was the 
Massachusetts Liberty Convention, in which a 
resolution to submit Mr. Hale’s name to the Gen- 
eral Convention to be held at Buffalo was with- 
drawn, from motives relating to propriety, and 
another resolution passed, complimenting him in 
the strongest terms. 
—S 


LARGELY LIBERAL, 


“We have no doubt that the South is prepared 
to accept the compromise (Missouri) again, as the 
life-boat of the Union. Will not our enlightened 
brethren of the North abide also by it ”— Union. 

The Slave Power is liberal to excess. 
how vast its concession ! 

“We, too, are in favor of the extension to it of 
the Missouri Compromise—not, however, because 
we regard that Compromise as ‘an unjust conces- 
sion of Southern rights, for, if We so regarded it, 
we should war to tlie knife against its re-adoption, 
but because, although it may Wear upon its face 
the appearance of concession, by the interdiction 
of slavery north of a defined geographical line, 
that interdiction would in truth be rendered even 
more imperative by the rigors of the climate than 
by the prohibition of the statute. Slavery cannot ex- 
ist north of that line, with or without a legislative veto. 
Hence the concession is in seeming only, and not 
in reality.”— Richmond Whig. 


Just see 





CAPITAL. 


The Alexandria (Va.) Gazette tells the following 
capital story : 

In the Convention for forming the Constitution 
of the United States, it was proposed that titles 
should be given to the high officers of the Gov- 
ernment; and the proposition met with favor. 
The discussion of the subject had gone on for 
some time, when Dr. Franklin arose, and, with 
great apparent gravity, remarked—“ that as this 
matter seemed to be seriously entertained, and 
might be carried, he had to suggest one title which 
would be new and appropriate—it was a title for 
the Vice President—and it was, His Most Sw- 
perfluous Highness!” There was not much more 
said about titles after this. 

Fs ee 
PRINCIPLES AND MEN, 


Our old friend Dr. Bailey, like other prominent 
warm party men, attaches great importance to a 
“declaration of principles” by one man, as if the 
policy of the nation, foreign and domestic, ought to 
rest upon and be guided by one mind, although 
we have a national deliberative legislative body, 
called a Congress, constitutionally invested with 
the law-making power, deriving its sentiment di- 
rectly from the people, and more intimately re- 
sponsible to them than any other functionary of 
the Government. This one mind is designated 
by the fundamental law the “ Executive,” in con- 
tradistinction, because it is pre-eminently the arm 
of the body politic, as Congress is the intellect, 
the reflective faculty —Cincinnati Daily Times. 


The present and preceding Administrations, to 
go no further back, furnish in their acts abundant 
evidence of the power of the Chief Executive, act- 
ing under constitutional forms, to shape the policy 
of the country, to control its highest interests, and 
to modify the proceedings of the Federal Legisla- 
ture. Suppose the Executive chair had been filled 
by astanch opponent of slavery-extension, in place 
of John Tyler, would Texas have been annexed 
in 1845, in the way and for the reasons in which 
and for which it was annexed? Did the People 
first move in this matter? Or the Legislatures of 
the States? Or the Congress of the Union? The 
measure was contrived and carried by Executive 
Power. By whom was the war with Mexico pre- 
cipitated—Congress or the President? By whom 
was the Oregon affair hastened to a conclusion— 
Congress or the President? By whom were the 
appropriations withheld from the West, for the 
improvement of its harbors— Congress or the 
President? By whom was the Wilmot Proviso 
defeated? Congress, acting under the influence 
of the President. 

It is vain to deny that the President, under the 
Constitution, may exercise tremendous powers; 
hence the vast consequence attached to his opin- 
ions. To choose a man for that high station who 
has yet to form his opinions, is about as wise as 
it would be to commission an agent to do our busi- 
ness for us, without the slightest assurance that 
he would not do it in such a way as to bankrupt 
us. So long as the President shall continue to 
be invested with great powers, it will be vastly 
important that he should possess sound princi- 
ples. But, as parties differ as to what constitutes 
soundness of principle, the very instinct of self- 
preservation will lead them to demand from can- 
didates a clear exposition of their principles, 
where these are not already known. 

To require definite principles in a candidate, 
and that they be known, is an assertion of the 
right of self-government on the part of the Peo- 
ple. It is making the One Man Power subordi- 
nate to the will of the Majority. To ask the 
People to vote for a candidate who has no fixed 
opinions on the great questions which agitate them, 
simply on the strength of an assurance from his 
friends that he is so honest and sensible that he 
will always do right, is an insult to them, and a 
virtual claim of infallibility for him. Concession 
to the demand is an abandonment of the right of 
self-government by the People, and the temporary 
installation of a monarch in a nominal democ- 
racy. 

We go with the Times for a reduction of Exec- 
utive Power, and think it all-important that no 
man should be intrusted with it, who will use it to 
impair the independence of the Federal Legisla- 
ture; but while this power shall belong to the 
Executive, the People, if true to themselves, will 
require of every candidate for it an explicit decla- 
ration of his creed and policy. 





CHARLES OSBORN. 


The Herald of Freedom, of Marian, Indiana, 
commenting on the notice which lately appeared 
in our columns, of the Life of Benjamin Lundy, 


| says that he “is not the father of the anti-slavery 


enterprise in this country, or the first anti-slavery 
editor.” Ifthe Herald will turn to the sketch in 
our paper, it will see that it dates the commence- 
ment of “the anti-slavery enterprise in this coun- 
try” as far back as 1729. Nor is L. called the 
first anti-slavery editor, for it is distinctly stated 
that an anti-slavery paper was commenced at 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio, of which “ he soon became 
co-editor.” In other parts of the article, he is 
called “the pioneer anti-slavery editor and lec- 
turer of the modern anti-slavery movement. 

The Herald takes occasion to pay a deserved 
tribute to Cuartes Osporn, whose services the 
writer of the sketch referred to could have no 
possible motive to disparage : 

“About the year 1812, Charles Osborn, also 
a prominent member of the Society of Friends, 
and who has visited England on @ mission of the 
Gospel, and who now resides in the State of 
Michigan, and a minister among anti-slavery 
Friends, removed from Jonesborough, Tennessee, 
(where a manumission society had been formed, 
and in prosperous condition,) to Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio, and commenced the publication of the 
Philanthropist, a paper devoted to the dissemina- 
tion of Anti-Slavery principles, and the organ of 
the manumission societies of the Union. Our 
best information is, that, three years afterwards, 
Bensamin Lunpy became associated with him in 
the editorial department. Charles Osborn had 
been, for many years previous to his commencing 
this paper, engaged in the cause, though not in 
its present developed form; yet assiduously, and 
in such way as to awaken the attention of others 
of his own denomination, among Whom was Ben- 
jamin Lundy, to a better defined mode of action. 

We believe that, amongst the foremost in this 
great work, Charles Osborn has contributed an 
extra amount of labor and zeal, and through his 
influence much more, in our opinion, than the 
Anti-Slavery community are aware, is the ad- 
vanced stage of the cause attributable.” 


”’ DISCUSSION ON THE SLAVE QUESTION, 





“A newspaper is about to be established at 
Washington, by some of the most influential and 
leading citizens of South Carolina; and an ap- 

1 is made to the South for sympathy and aid, 
its object being to ‘reflect the sentiment of the 
South on the Abolition and Wilmot Proviso ques- 
tion ? or, in other words, to justify the establish- 
ment of, and seek to perpetuate, the institution of 
slavery.”—An Exchange. ‘ 

We copy the foregoing very gratifying expres- 
sion from one of our evening papers. e start- 
ing of the National Era at Washington, an Anti- 
Slavery paper conducted with great ability, dis- 
cretion, ind fi 





faithfulness, is the signal for the 
issue of a Pro-Slavery journal from the seat of 


our National Government: It is vain to pretend 
that here an important point has not been gained. 
The plea is a common one, that nothing is secured 
by Anti-Slavery agitation, but a firmer riveting of 
the manacles of the slave. But in face af the 
above, what can be clearer than that light is 
spreading, and will ere long permeate the deepest 
and darkest recesses of oppression ? 

We rejoice that discussion is to be met by dis- 
cussion. Let it be manly, kind, and Christian, 
on both sides, and the cause of truth aud human- 
ity will assuredly be advanced.—Christian Re- 
flector. 

The Charleston Mercury publishes without com- 
ment the following from the Cincinnati Gazette: 


If ‘the South’ has really made up its mind to 
undertake an enterprise like this, it has mightily 
changed its tactics,and much for the worse, we 
think, so far as the ‘ peculiar institution’ is con- 
cerned. But we do not believe the South has any 
idea of throwing open ‘the door of free discus- 
sion” Southern men are by no means so unob- 
serving of what is passing around them, or in 
other parts of the Union, as not to know that this 
is precisely what the Abolitionists have for years 
been wanting them todo. The ‘ Liberty party’ 
could hear of nothing which its members would so 
highly relish as the establishment in Washington 
city of a press to ‘ represent Southern views on the 
subject of slavery’ The National Era is ready 
for just such a contest as this would commence— 
and, we may add, also desirous for it.” 

Nothing would give us more pleasure. 

“Several distinguished gentlemen of South 
Carolina propose establishing a paper in Wash- 
ington, for the purpose of advocating their views. 
as distinguished from those of the ‘Liberty and 
Wilmot Proviso’ party at the North. It is to be 
called the ‘ National Era) and is to be placed 
upon an independent footing, as far as possible, 
and is intended fully ‘to reflect the sentiments of 
the South.”— Nashville Banner. 

“The ‘ National Era, a Liberty paper, is pub- 
lished at Washington. Dr. Bailey, its editor, will 
be astonished to learn that the South Carolinians 
intend to appropriate the title of his paper to 
theirs.”— Nashville Gazette. 

We should not have the slightest objection, 
provided they appropriate its articles as theirs. 

Samuel Lewis, an old, influential citizen of the 
West, and a sterling Liberty man, as our readers 
well know, has sent us his subscription to the 
new paper. If the agent will advise us where he 
may be found, he will oblige us. Meantime, we 
publish the note of Mr. Lewis, that slaveholders 
may see the real liberality of the men who are 
contending against slavery : 

Cincinnati, August 30, 1847. 

Dear Sir: I have read the slaveholders’ cir- 
cular in your last paper; it indicates a better day 
coming. Let the issue come; such a paper, at 
least, will not evade the question that now agi- 
tates the nation, while the great mass of political 
and sectarian papers make it their chief labor to 
keep the real cause of agitation out of sight. 

Give us light. If slaveholders can prove theirs 
the better and more just system, they ought to do 
it; and the effort may help to break up that 
worst of all sin, the doctrine that it is right, un- 
der circumstances, to do wrong. If they defend 
slavery, they will do so on the ground that it is 
right; so that, when you have proved them wrong, 
a reformation may be looked for. But our Anti- 
Slavery Anti-Abolitionists, who agree that slavery 
is wrong, and yet that God will excuse us in the 
mrong, sustain a heresy that leaves no room for 
reformation. It is worse than the worst doctrine 
of indulgence ever charged upon our Catholic 
friends. 

But I took up my pen just to request you to put 
me down a subscriber for this Southern paper at 
once. Abolitionists in the free States, who can af- 
ford it, without slackening their patronage of their 
own papers, should, by all means, help to circu- 
late this new paper in the free States, as the only 
way of informing the people what the Southern 
doctrines and purposes are. A man that cannot 
reason may be ignorant ; he that fears to reason, 
isa bigot. Yours, for Truth and Liberty, 

Samvuer Lewis. 


~~ 


EXPLAINED—WHO CAN DOUBT? 





A travelling correspondent of the Charleston 
Mercury, seems to understand pretty correctly 
the marchings and countermarchings of the 
Northern politicians, Whig and Democratic. 
Writing from New York, Sept. 4th, he says: 

“Jt is the union or organization of the whole 
South upon this question that has thrown con- 
sternation and alarm amongst both the Democratic 
and Whig parties of the North. With the keen 
sagacity of experienced and practiced partisans, 
they see at once, (and the South seems to be the 
only part of the world that does not see it,) that 
if united and firm, no President can be elected, 
or great party measure carried, without the con- 
sent or aid of the South. Hence the general dis- 
position now exhibited to fall back from the Wil- 
mot Proviso, but hence also all the anxious desire 
so promptly and palpably exhibited by the friends 
of the rival candidates of the Presidency to con- 
ciliate and court the South. At a distance it is 
not possible for you to realize the constant evi- 
dences of this fact that are daily exhibited. The 
friends of Mr. Clay look to the South, on the 
grounds of his famous speech against the Aboli- 
tion party. To propitiate them, Mr. Buchanan 
plants himself upon the Constitution and the Mis- 
souri Compromise. General Taylor’s friends say 
he is a sugar planter and slaveholder, and though 
he be silent, the South is bound to go for him. This 
is all nothing but the deference paid to aggregate 
and organized power; and if anything in the 
world will teach the Southern people the absolute 
and indispensable necessity of union and concert, 
it is the condition of things as they now exist.” 

As tending to throw light upon this subject, 
recollect, that the electoral votes of the free States 
amount to ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-TWo, of the 
slave States, to ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN, ONLY 
FIFTY-FOUR LESs ! 


PROFANITY, 

“ Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go, 
and say unto thee, here we are ?”—Job. 

“Yes sir-ee””’— Prof. Morse.—[ Exchange paper. 

To say nothing of the foolish falsehood of this 
attempt at wit, the profanity is shocking, unless, 
indeed, we believe Revelation to be a lie. The 
paragraph quoted from Job, is a question which 
is represented as being asked by the Almighty. 

“Canst thou,” he demands of Job, send light- 
nings, that they may go, and say unto thee, here 
we are?” The answer is totally wanting in wit, 
because both false and by association grossly 
profane. 

Editors, if they have no reverence themselves, 
ought to pay some regard to the feelings of their 
readers. The practice of coining paltry witti- 
cisms out of the sayings of Holy Writ, is most 
reprehensible. Some time since we noticed in 
several papers the republication of a parody on 
the Ten Commandments, representing a wife as 
giving certain instructions to her husband. No 
man who believed, we will not say in the Divine 
authority of the Bible, but in the exalted holi- 
ness of those commandments, the eternal sacred- 
ness of their principles, could venture thus to 
trifle with them. There are some sacred things 
which even a well-mannered infidelity would not 
touch irreverently ; and among these are those 
commandments which Christ has summed up in 
two great laws, which Infidels, as well as Chris- 
tians, acknowledge as of supreme obligation. 





EXTENT OF THE UNITED STATES—ABBOTT 
LAWRENCE, 


The Old Colony Gazette says: 

“ The present Confederacy of the United States 
of North America contains a | r area of culti- 
vated land and hospitable climate than any coun- 
try that has previously existed. Ancient and 
modern empires sink into insignificance when 
compared with it. The United States of Ameri- 
ca contain 2,300,000 square miles, over half a mil- 
lion more than all of Europe, if we except Russia. 
Their greatest united length is 3,000 miles; their 
greatest breadth 1,700 miles. They have a fron- 
tier line of 10,000 miles; a seacoast of 3,600 
miles, and an inlaud lake coast of. 1,200 miles. 

“The great proportion of the whole extent of 
the territory of the United States is uncultivated. 
The population of the country, as rapidly as it 
increases, would not occupy all the public domain 
in a cycle of five hundred years.” 

And yet we have a few people among us who 
would beat back from our shores the poor immi 
grant, seeking bread for his children in this uncul- 
tivated waste! 

The Boston Signal gives Mr. Abbott Lawrence’s 
plan of disposing of pauper immigrants : 

“J would send the foreign paupers back!” said 
Mr. Lawrence, “but not to Scotland, not to Ire- 
land, not to Wales. I would send them up the 
Thames to London, and land them opposite the 
Parliament House, under its very eaves, and, if pos- 
sible, while Parliament was in session !” 

But since your plan is impracticable, Mr. Law- 
rence, suppose you give these starving children 





of our common Parent, a lift, loaning them a little 
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money, to enable them to reach the West, and in- 
crease the market, in its far-off regions, for your 
manufactures. We cannot help thinking, that 
though such beneficence might be less talked of 
in the newspapers, it would be not the less ac- 
ceptable to the God of these suffering people, than 
your bountiful gifts to renowned institutions of 
learning. 


MAJOR TOCHMAN AND THE RUSSIAN MIN- 
IsTER. 

Some of the newspapers are talking of a diffi- 
culty which has occurred between the Russian 
Minister and Major Tochman. Many years ago, 
the heirs of Kosciusko, subjects of the Russian 
Government, empowered the Russian Minister in 
Washington, Baron De Thuye, to employ coun- 
sel to secure the property of their relative in this 
country. Counsel were accordingly employed, 
but, before progressing much with the business, 
they died. Subsequently, the heirs employed 
Major Tochman, who was recently naturalized as 
a citizen of this country, and he associated with 
himself two professional gentlemen of this place. 

The Russian Minister, Mr. Bodisco, interfer- 
ed, stated that the Major had been guilty of po- 
litical offences against his sovereign, and he would 
not therefore allow him to act as attorney for Rus- 
sian subjects. ‘The two associates of that gentle- 
man accordingly broke off their connection with 
him, and attempted to assume the responsibilities 
intrusted originally to him. The Court, how- 
ever, was satisfied by due proof that he was the 
only authorized agent or attorney. 

The Russian Minister, it is stated, was deter- 
mined not to be foiled in this way ; so, as the story 
goes, he filed a petition, setting forth that he, as 
the successor of the former Minister at the seat 
of Government, had employed the two gentlemen, 
under the authority of the request made by the 
heirs, twenty-six or more years ago, to his prede- 
cessor, and denied that the heirs could interfere 
with that authority without his consent. He pro- 
tests against the authority of Major Tochman, 
and concludes by saying he will report to the Im- 
perial Government any attempt to interfere with 
him; and protests against any action being taken 
in the matter which is not sanctioned by the Le- 
gation. 

The matter is to be laid before the next Con- 
gress by Mr. Reverdy Johnson, associated in the 
case with Major Tochman. 

The foregoing particulars of an interesting and 
important case, affecting the rights of our natu- 
ralized citizens, we condense from a long state- 
ment by the correspondent of the New York Her- 
ald. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


BALTIMORE CORRESPONDENCE. 











Interruption to the Mails and Travel, produced by a 
tremendous Flood—Ravages thereof—The Election 
in Maryland—The Result—Signs of Progress. 

Battimore, October 11, 1847. 

I should deem it needless to trouble you with as 
long a letter as usual, even were it possible to have 
such an one ready to reach youin time. You will 
understand the difficulties in the way, when re- 
minded of the destructive doings of the flood last 
week, in whose damage, I learn from the papers, 
your district suffered largely. The mail lines 
have been almost entirely cut off between this 
city and yours, for several days, travellers being 
compelled to seek intercommunication by steam- 
boats round by the bay and Potomac, or by pri- 
vate conveyances; the only improvement on this 
course of travel being that proffered to-day by 
Mr. Robertson, the persevering proprietor of the 
oldest of our lines of omnibuses, who despatched 
a line early this morning. The only mail com- 
munication, during the balance of the day, will 
be one part of the way by railroad, and part by 
turnpike, no afternoon mail leaving. The flood 
has produced similar effects westward, so that 
there has been almost a total suspension of travel 
on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. These in- 
conveniences, added to great damage done in the 
surrounding region to farms, mills, factories, Xc., 
to say nothing of the loss of life, mark this flood 
as decidedly the most destructive of all that have 
visited us with their terrors for many years. 

You, of course, have learned from the papers 
of this State the result of our election. In this 
city it was in exact fulfilment of my predictions 
to you several weeks since; for which I claim no 
special prophetic credit, for the signs of the can- 
vass were so plain that anybody but the blind par- 
tisan might have interpretedthem. John P. Ken- 
nedy lost his election, as the Whig candidate for 
Congress from the first fifteen wards of this city, 


by a majority of 541 votes given in favor of the 
Democratic candidate, Robert M.McLane. The 
war spirit, no doubt, had more or less to do with 
this result ; but the opposition to Mr. Kennedy, 
on account of his course in the Legislature of this 
State on the License Question, would have been 
amply sufficient for the destruction of his politi- 
cal hopes. It was unquestionably a fatal step, 
on his part, as any future effort to get to Congress 
will convince him and his ill-advising friends, who 
persisted in thrusting him before the people, after 
due warning as to the sequel! 

The Democratic candidate for Governor, Philip 
Francis Thomas, has been elected by a majority 
of from six to seven hundred votes, whereas the 
present Whig incumbent, Mr. Pratt, received a 
majority of about equalextent. The Whigs have 
gained strength in the Legislature, however, and 
they have now a majority on joint ballot which is 
very heavy, and quite sufficient to enable them to 
thwart the new Governor in his appointments, it 
they see fit; and this both parties will sometimes 
stoop to do, like children, in their petty spite! 
Inasmuch as, under the new arrangement, the 
Legislature elect will continue through two years, 
the Whigs have a good deal of power in their 
hands. This, it is to be hoped, they will use to 
the true glory of the State, and for the preven- 
tion of any further oppression in the line of the 
cruel Black Laws threatened in some of the pa- 
pers—such as expelling the Free Blacks from the 
slave counties. 

Speaking of Black Laws, reminds me to say that 
the force of the general Anti-Slavery sentiment 
is beginning to be felt to a very encouraging ex- 
tent, during our election movements. Some of 
the candidates in this city were quite ready to 
give assurances of their concern for the Liberty 
of the Press and the Freedom of the Slave. In 
fact, it would be hard to get a delegate of the real 
Pro-Slavery stamp elected from this city any more. 
So much for Progress, and so far anes x i 
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BUFFALO CORRESPONDENCE. 


Burraro, October 4, 1847. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Last Thursday, two slave-catchers visited our 
city, and in a few minutes created a great excite- 
ment, by seizing a colored man as an alleged fu- 
gitive slave from Covington, Kentucky. They 
were father and son. The old gentleman, named 
Robert Perry, had what purported to be a power 
of attorney from Levi F. Dougherty, of Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, to bring back a slave named Kit, 
23 or 24 years old, 5 feet 10 inches high, black 
skin, who escaped in February, 1846. Thesemen, 
without any process or legal authority, after hav- 
ing secured the advice of one Wilbur, and the ser- 
vices of one Emerick, a constable, seized a colored 
man, whom they alleged was the said fugitive, and 
dragged him down stairs into the street. As the 
crowd began to gather, they took the colored man 
into Wilbur's office. Counsel for the colored man 
soon arrived, and demanded the authority by 
which they detained him. The power of attor- 
ney was produced, as their authority. In the 
mean time, the office, and the stairs leading to it, 
were filled with the crowd. The colored man 
walked towards the door, at which, the young man 
took hold of him to lead him back, but, being han- 
dled roughly, he loosed his hold and retired. The 
crowd opened on each side, the colored man leis- 
urely walked out, and as fast as he walked out the 
crowd closed. The colored man’s attorney began 
making out writs to arrest the slave-catchers for 
assault and battery and false imprisonment ; but, 
the moment the crowd left the room and shut the 
door, they managed in some way to get out of the 
back window of the second story, and were con- 
veyed, by the said constable, with all speed, out 
of town. The sheriff pursued, but they contrived 
to elude him. They were last seen about ten 
miles from the city, flying, Jehu-like, on_horse- 
back, as if they were determined to leave Buffalo 








as far behind as possible, in the shortest space of 
time. The colored man returned to his usual oc- 
cupation. 

The “Morning Express,” of this city, on the 
28th of September, took occasion to abuse the cor- 
respondents of the Era generally, as being “ reck- 
less calumniators,” &c., and charges the last lot- 
ter from this city with “ misrepresentations and 
falsehood,” but did not point out the least misstate- 
ment in the letter. It appears that one of the ed- 
itors of that paper feels a peculiar interest in sup- 
pressing all the facts in relation to the late brutal 
uttack of Mr. W. Pollock upon the editor of the 
Commercial Advertiser. One might infer that 
he had Serious doubts whether Pollock had any 
bloody intentions in shooting three balls at Mr. 
Jewett, at the distance of about nine feet, and 
lodging two of them in his wallet! Since writing 
you last, Mr. Pollock has been tried, and all the 
facts stated as to his shooting Mr. Jewett proved, 
but, greatly to the astonishment of those present 
one juryman out of twelve doubted whether he in- 
tended to kill, and they could not agree. He is 
to be tried again this week. 

Our National Convention is near at hand, and 
we expect to see a noble gathering of noble men. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the Convention 
will be satisfied with the Liberty party as already 
defined, and nominate men who represent its prin- 
ciples. Yours, very truly, 

E. W.S. 





MARRIAGE, 


In Groton, Tompkins county, New York, on the 22d of 
September, by the Rey. William B. Downer, H. Moz, M. D., 
of East Lansing, to Mrs. Mary ANN Pxck, of Groton. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


GrorceTown, D. C., October 12. 
Wholesale Prices Current for Country Produce. 








Cornmeal - - = - - $065 a $0.70 
Rye - - - - - ° - 70 a 75 
Corn, white - . - : - - - 62 a 

Corn, yellow - - - - - - 56 a 60 
Oats, struck measure - - oo a 

Oats, heaped measure - - - - - “4 a 45 
Bacon, hog round, per 100 pounds = - - 950 a 10.00 
Bacon, hams - - - - - - 1050 a 11.00 
Bacon, shoulders - - - - - - 850 a 9.00 


Bacon, middlings - - - 10.50 a 11.00 
Flour.—Market unsettled ; no sales to report ; holders ask 
$6 in limited lots. 
Whieut.—There has been no whoat arriving for the last 
three or four days ; it would bring $1.20 per bushel. 





ALEXANDRIA, October 12. 


Flour.—The market continues firm, but we hear of no 
change in prices. ‘The wagon price $5.50. Sales from stores 
at $5.75. Corn meal is worth 75 a &0 cents per bushel. 

Grauin.—A brisk demand for wheat, and prices a shade 
better. Good red wheat at $1.22 a $1.25, white $1.25 a $1.30. 
Receipts moderate. Corn is better—70 cents for white and 
mixed. A few wagon loads sold yesterday at 65 cents. Oats 
are in demand at 33 a 35 cents. 

Provisions.—Koll butter, 16 a 18 1-2 cents per pound; 
pork, from wagons, $6.25 a $6.50 per hundred pounds; new 
bacon, $10.50 a $11; lard, 10 cents per pound. 

Tobucco.—Maryland tobacco, $2 a $7 ,er hundred. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


x All communications relating to the dusiness 
matters of the paper, &c. and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher, 

3x> Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

x= Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. 

ZX’ Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at our 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put in an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. 

a> Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

zx Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, a 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

i> Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit, 
and a receipt therefor sent in his paper. If those 
who pay do not receive in*a reasonable time 
receipts from this office, they are requested to noti- 
fy the publisher, stating the time when and to 
whom paid. 

itr We desire to call attention to the notice 
which asks correspondents, in all cases, when names 
are sent, to give the county, as well as post office 
and State. One correspondent writes, “It is of no 
consequence to give the name of the county.” It 
is of consequence to us, as we cannot enter the 
names of subscribers till we ascertain the county. 
Let every name be distinctly written. 

Z¢rIn transcribing names, it is probable that 
errors have occurred. Our friends are requested 
to notify us in such cases, that they may be imme- 
diately corrected. 

x We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 





Washington, D.C.- - - Par. 
Baltimore - - - - Par. 
Philadelphia - - . - Par. 

New Yorkcity - - - Par. 

New York State - - - X per ct. dis. 
New England-_— - - - do. 
New Jersey - - - - X%& do. 
Eastern Pennsylvania - - 3% dao. 
Western Pennsylvania - -14 ~ do. 
Maryland - . * - 48 do 
Virginia - - - - 4% do. 
Western Virginia - -1% do. 
Ohio - - - = =24 do. 
Indiana - - + -+- -24% do. 
Kentucky - - - +24 = do, 
Tennessee - - - 3% do. 
Michigan - - - - 3 do, 
Canada - - - - - 5 do. 

L. P. NOBLE, Publisher. 








HE LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1848, compiled by the 
Rev. Joshua Leavitt, and published by the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, contains, in addition to 
the usual calculations, astronomical tables, &c., a great vari- 
ety of important facts and statistics, bearing directly upon 
the subject of slavery, not to be found in any other publica- 
tion, and prepared with special reference to the present posi-« 
tion of the question in this country. In the confident ex- 
pectation of a large demand, the work has been handsomely 
stereotyped, and printed on good paper ; and, to secure its ex- 
tensive circulation, the wholesale price has been fixed at the 
following reduced rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per 
thousand; 100 or 200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred; 5U copies 
for $2; 23 copies for $1. 

All orders must be accompanied by the cash, and designate 
the mode of conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. 
Post office stamps may be sent for fractions of a dollar. 

The friends of universal emancipation are earnestly called 
upon to aid in giving this valuable Anti-Slavery document a 
circulation commensurate with its merits, and its peculiar 
adaptation to the present state of things in this country. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at the Office and Depository 
of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, No. 22 
Spruce street, New York, by 

WILLIAM HARN ED, Publishing Agent. 

o> Anti-Slavery papers will please copy. Oct, 14. 


IBERTY FAIR.—The third annual sale of useful and 

fancy articles, by the ladies of the Liberty party, will 

open in Philadelphia on Tuesday evening, the 2ist day of 
ecember next—to continue until Christmas eve. 

The proceeds of the intended sale, tor which the Fair Com- 
mittee has commenced active preparation, will be faithfully 
applied in support of the most efficient Anti-Slavery instru- 
mentalities which the funds will enable us to employ. 

We contemplate increased activity and usefulness of effort 
in the coming year; and we invite all who approve our enter- 
prise, and desire its success, to aid us by their labor and lib- 
erality in our exertions to reform public sentiment and cor- 
rect social and political action on the subject of American 
slavery. 

Contributions may be sent to the subscriber, at No. 16 
Marshall street, Philadelphia. 

SARA ELDER, President. 





Oct. 14.—tf 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 
New Series of Reading Books, by Joshua Leavitt, au- 
thor of Leavitt?s Easy Lessons. 
Pg = P. JEWETT & CO., 23 Cornhill, Bookseller's Row, 
Boston, have in course of publication one of the most val- 
uable and elegant series of Readers for Common Schoola 
which have ever been offered to the educators of youth. They 
will be comprised in four Books, as follows : 

The Primer or First Book, or Little Lessons for Little 
Learners, containing 72 pages 18mo, elegantly illustrated 
with numerous designs by Mallory, printed on new type and 
superior paper, and bound in full cloth, with gilt sides, mak- 
ing a serviceable, elegant, and attractive book for a child. 

The Second Book, or Leaviti’s Easy Lessons, is a work 
which has been so universally approved by the best teachera 
in New England for twenty years past, that no further rec- 
ommendation is needed. This is substantially the same 
work, with a new Introduction. Infjits external appearance, 
however, it is very unlike its predecessors. The present edi- 
tion is printed from new type, on superior paper, and is ele- 
gantly and substantially bound in embossed morocco, with 
cloth sides and gilt title, and is a volume of 180 pages 18mo. 

The Third Reader the same general character as the 
Easy Lessons, but more advanced, intended for older schol- 
ars. The sprightly and attractive style and spirit of the 
Second Book runs through the Third. Great care has been 
taken, in the selection of pieces, to get such as are ealculated 
to interest the youthful mind, believing that it is next to im- 
possible to teach a child to read well froma heavy, dull, 
yh , Uninteresting text book. This volume is a l2mo of 

) printed and bound in the best manner. ‘ 

he Fourth Reader is intended for the higher classes 1m 
common schools, and contains picees of a still higher — 
ter than those in the preceding books. The author has stu- 
diously avoided the introduction into this yolume of — = 
from elaborate essays, speeches, dissertations, &c., - 
aimed to meet the wants of the scholar in the —— room. 
He has selected and arranged such pieces as he be on e-4 
calculated to aronse and inspirit a school, and make seed 
readers; and has rejected many pieces of nutes pa , 
and of great literary merit, deeming them altoge' ve 
the comprehension of the mass of scholars > fe common 
schools. "This volume will be ready about poet st September 

‘The attention of teachers and school committees is partic- 
ularly called to the elegaat and ranger style of this se- 
ries of Readers, to the Fe oh Foren Tr yo my bee also 
to the very low price at W: ich the publishers have determin- 
ed to sell them. We hope for large sales, and shall be satis- 
ci to tth small profits. JOHN P. JEWETT & CO, 

Sept. 23.—3mif Boston, 

K. H. STARR’S Office, Liberty street, sooond door north 
D of Fayette atreet, weet side, Baltimore, April 29, 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 











10 Gisson Square, Lonpon, 
September 9, 18477. 

Dear Sir: It cannot be that you do not feel 
most deeply interested in that grand struggle 
which is now going forward between the Pope and 
the Emperor of Austria—those great personages 
representing respectively the spirit of Freedom 
and the genius of Despotism. You have (we learn 
it with great satisfaction) sent to Rome an envoy, 
who is authorized to complete with the Sovereign 
of the Roman States a treaty of amity and com- 
merce, and you are to have a nuncio from Rome 
in your city. I beg leave to express the satisfac- 
tion I feel in observing the course you have taken 
in this matter, and the moral courage of your 
country in not being afraid to treat with a great 
man, who, although he sustains an ecclesiastical 
dignity which you are not likely to approve; 1s 
not the less entitled to respect and sympathy, as a 
most glorious champion in the cause of civil free- 
dom, administrative reform, and political improve- 
ment. As it is a unique thing to find such a 
Pope as the present, and as he has that true no- 
bility of mind which urges him to occupy the 
singular and difficult position in which he stands, 
you deem it right to make the most of him, and 
cordially to co-operate with him in his great work 
of reform. 

You will be glad to find that enlightened indi- 
viduals, holding high positions in our country, are 
doing all that can be done, before the next meet- 
ing of Parliament, for the purpose of overcoming 
the difficulty which “the wisdom of our ances- 
tors,” and the perhaps advisable policy of former 
times, placed in the way of our political inter- 
course with Rome. You will find, perhaps, in 
more than one of the papers which aspire to the 
responsible position of leaders of public senci- 
ment among Dissenters, no small amount of anile 
fears of tremendous evils resulting from a friendly 
association with Pius [X, in his present arduous 
conflict. 1 hope you will not regard these senti- 
ments as those of the people of England, or even of 
that portion of them whom they may be supposed 
to represent. There is a great man, having a 
considerable territory in Italy, who has been en- 
deavoring to put down the gross corruptions which 
have been allowed by his predecessors, and intro- 
duce among his people the various agencies which 
tend to clevate mind, and emancipate it from the 
serf-like spirit by which “they of Italy” have 
hitherto been bound. It is most foolishly urged 
against our friendly co-operation, that this man 
is called a Pope, and that, ex officio, he does a great 
many uuncivil things against our Protestantism, 
and against the honor of our Protestant Queen, 
her crown and dignity. I believe it is felt here, 
that whether this man be called Pope, President, 
{King, or Duke, is of no importance; and that he 
is to all intents and purposes a temporal authority 
in the Roman States, and, as such, may be dealt 
with by those who give no recognition whatever 
to his spiritual claims. And as to his ex officio 
work on Maundy Thursday, or any other day, | 
believe it is also our conviction that these official 
doings, whatever they may be, have never done 
us any harm, and that we may afford to pass them 
over, without any very earnest desire, on our own 
account, that they should be laid aside. 

It is under the influence of these impressions 
that Lord Minto has gone to the Pope; and the 
tuct that he has done so will not fail to cheer the 
heart of the veteran Pontiff, and to increase the 
enthusiasm which his subjects feel in their noble 
cause. It is very possible that the opportunity 
which is thus afforded your country and ours, in 
co-operating with a reforming Pope, may be the 
means of laying prostrate in the dust the strong- 
est bulwark which now impedes the progress of 
free and enlightened sentiment in Europe. Leavy- 
ing all religious sentiments to fight their own 
battles, and truth to gain its own victories, it is a 
most encouraging fact that the power which would 
ruthlessly put down the march of freedom is now 
about to stand, almost, and perhaps quite, alone 
in its unholy enterprise. 

Meanwhile, other Powers are pronouncing in 
favor of freedom and the Pope, and in such num- 
bers as to encourage the hope that no appeal to 
arms will be deemed desirable and politic. The 
love of liberty is not extinguished in the breasts 
of the Italian people, and the movements of the 
Pope have acted in the way of example to such 
an extent as to set all Italy in a state of commo- 
tion, such as might not have been anticipated by 
the most careful observer a year ago. 

The accounts received in London to-day state 
that everywhere throughout Italy there are dem- 
onstratious of attachment, love, and gratitude for 
the Pope, and for the sovereigns of Sardinia, Tus- 
cany, and Lucca, together with an ardent longing 
for independence, and a determination to obtain 
it. It is stated that Austria is now determined to 
march troops into every town or city in Italy in 
which National Guards have been or shall be es- 
tablished, and that Rome may now be considered 
in a state of siege. The King of Sardinia is 
every day becoming more firm and decided against 
Austria. The Grand Duke of Tuscany has 
thrown off the Austrian cockade, which as an 
archduke he has been required to wear, and has 
adopted the national colors. It is added, that the 
Pope himself could net now control the spirit 
which has been awakened, if he would. I suppose 
this mail will not have left many days, before we 
shall receive from Italy “rumors of wars” of the 
most terrific description. “The Austrian garri- 
son in Milan number 18,000, and the Milanese 
are determined on revolt,” (says the Times’ corres- 
pondent,) as the immediate result of which a dread- 
tul massacre is apprehended; for, considering 
how parties are now marshalling themselves, this 
event would at once open the war between Aus- 
tria and the united Powers who have declared in 
favor of the Pope. So that there is too much 
reason to concur with the expectation expressed 
by the Paris correspondent of the Times, that 
“ were intelligence to arrive here to-morrow, that 
from Piedmont to Calabria all Italy was in a flame, 
it would occasion no surprise.” 

Greatly to the disgrace of the Louis Philippe 
family party, the struggle which ought so deeply 
to interest the world is allowed to proceed with- 
out that demonstration of feeling which might 
naturally have been expected from the King of 
the French. The truth is, that Louis Philippe 
is not able to move as a free man in a matter in 
which Austria is concerned; and therefore we 
find a French paper saying, “ Austria gives us 
little uneasiness, and we form secret wishes for 
her success.” 

I regret that this mail leaves at a time when 
we have such accounts to send concerning our 
mercantile affairs. There have been several 
heavy failures during the week, and yesterday 
the great house of Reid, Irving, & Co., suspended 
payment, and the liabilities are estimated at 
£1,500,000, the amount of acceptances alone being 
upwards of £900,000. Sir John Reid was one of 
the senior directors of the Bank of England, of 
which establishment he was governor in 1839, 

. These failures may be accounted for without 
giving rise to sop gemenabie fears of any perma- 
nent depression in our commercial and mercantile 
interests. As a set-off, we have this morning the 
report of the first sitting of the Free Trade Con- 
gress, at Brussels, at which your country is repre- 
sented by our friend Elihu Burritt. Isend you a 
report of the sitting in the ‘Times. 

lam happy to inform*you that the cause of 
Temperance has just received some concession 
from our Government, by the determination to 
put an end to the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
the regimental canteens. The influence of this 
prohibition will be very considerable, as it will 
operate, not only in diminishing the amount of 
drunkenness in the army, but also in aiding va- 
rious means which are now being adopted for 
the intellectual and moral improvement of the 
men. The next best is, the establishment of the 
peace principle; and one which will no doubt 
greatly aid its progress is to endeavor to make our 
soldiery intelligent and moral. 

George Cruikshank has also contributed to the 
‘Temperance cause by means of his clever pencil, 
which he has employed in a manner such as to 
justify his admirers in regarding him as the Ho- 
garth of our day. “The Bottle” is a series of 
eight engravings, which are executed in a manner 
well worthy of the author, and gold for one shil- 
ling. These interesting sketches represent the 
rise, progress, and consummation 0 intemper- 
ance. Beginning with the “ first kindly drop,” 
which the husband and wife are taking together. 
they advance through the different stages of send. 
ing to the pawnbroker’s, being dismissed 
place, having the brokers seizing their goods, &c., 
till the miserable husband murders his wife with 
“the bottle” in a fit of frenzy, for which he is at 
last seen confined in the madhouse. It is interest- 
ing to see the working men and their families de- 
Vouring these pictures with their eyes, and to ob- 
serve the and salu’ impressions which 
are evidently produced by the exhibition. I be- 
lieve this series will do a great deal of good in 
this country, and I have no doubt you will find a 
Teint of them a great means of aiding you in 

noble work which i idly advancing on 
tic. It isa sign of the times 

















Literary Gazette says, “that his Bottle will be 
very popular, there can be no doubt ; and we trust 
it will have a wide effect in making all dottles 
less so.” : 

The Times has lately drawn public attention 
to the subject of our African coast blockade, 
chiefly for the purpose of showing that the ser- 
vice is a very oppressive one to our navy, and 
very expensive to the country. The necessity for 
adopting some more effective means will be evi- 
dent from the last accounts we have received. — 

The recent arrivals from the coast of Africa 
furnish the following intelligence respecting the 
continued prevalence of the system which it is 
the object of the blockade to prevent. 

« The Sea Lark brings additional details from 
the coast. The slave trade is reported to be w- 
creasing, and, if we may judge by the captures, 
the vigilance of the cruisers had been proportion- 
ally successful. The Sea Lark had been lucky in 
captures, and especially so during the last twelve 
months, having captured no less than five ves- 
sels—three empty slavers, one ful’ one, and a Bra- 
zilian brigantine, the Zebra, with 189 slaves on 
board, on her passage from Kabena. She sent the 
vessel to Sierra Leone for adjudication, and had 
brought the crew to England. 

“The Kingfisher, 12, Commander Horton, was 
in the Bights: She had been lucky in her cap- 
tures. Off Ambrize she lately captured a fine 
barque of 300 or 400 tons, completely filled with 
the abominable traffic, but which, being leaky, 
she destroyed. In blowing her up, the gunner’s 
mate lost his life. Shortly before this, the King- 
fisher captured a small schooner, of not more than 
60 tons, with 300 young slaves on board ; and im- 
mediately after this a smaller vessel, of 40 tons, 
with 200 slaves on board, which she was obliged 
also to destroy, on account of the perfectly unsea- 
worthy state she was in.” — 

If you have not already noticed an article in 
the Nantucket Inquirer, on the great telescope at 
Cambridge, the following statements will prove 
interesting: The object-glass of the instrument 
is 15 inches in diameter in the clear ; its focal 
length is 23 feet, and the length of the instru- 
ment, including the sliding tube, is about 24 feet. 
The fixing is so nicely adjusted, that, although 
the apparatus weighs not less than four tons, the 
merest child can give it motion, and direct it to 
any point in the heavens. This refracting tele- 
scope (for it is not a reflector, like that of Lord 
Rosse) promises to carry the discoveries of the 
observer to far greater lengths than have been 
hitherto obtained. The writer mentions some 
very gratifying instances. He says: “I satisfied 
myself of the gray light spoken of by Schroeter, 
indicating a twilight only compatible with the ev- 
istence of a lunar atmosphere” The point of faint 
light near Alpha Capricorni, which President 
Smith says long baffled his researches, was boldly 
exhibited by this instrument. Search being made 
for the “dumb bell” nebula in the Fox’s Heart, 
it appeared in the field; and the director had 
scarcely applied his eye to the telescope, before 
he expressed his opinion that the nebula was re- 
solved. The assistant observer said it was re- 
solved, and I apptied my eye, and found it to con- 
sist of closely packed, but of individual stars. 
Lord Rosse, by means of his reflector, could only 
say “it exhibited symptoms of resolvability.” 
When the telescope was applied to Alpha Lyra, 
such Was its dazzling brightness, and so thickly 
was it surrounded by telescopic companions, that 
the assistant astronomer shouted when it met his 
eye. The instrument is furnished with eye- 
pieces, magnifying 2,000 times. It is anticipated 
that by means of this wonderful instrument they 
will be able to discover planets moving round the 
fixed stars, some indications having already ap- 
peared. I remain, dear sir, yours, most — 


ee ae SE 
For the National Era. 
THE PROVISO AND THE LIBERTY PARTY. 


Harpwick, V1., September 25, 1847, 

Mr. Epitor: Why may I not speak, and show 
my opinion also ? 

It seems highly probable that the leaders, the 
office-seekers, in the old parties, will give up the 
Wilmot Proviso, and try to get up some other 
issue for the Presidential election. ‘The question 
then, is, Shall the Liberty party join issue with 
the Slave Power, and go into the canvass on the 
principles of the Proviso? Why not? ‘The 
Slave Power has fairly tendered this issue. The 
old parties refuse to accept the offer. Is not the 
way fairly open for the Liberty party to come for- 
ward and accept the issue, which the others have 
declined? And should we not be thankful, that 
God in his providence has given us so good an op- 
portunity to meet the enemy face to face ? 

Can we hope for an issue more unexception- 
able? The principles are reasonable, just, and 
constitutional. They are substantially the same 
as those on which the ordinance excluding slavery 
from the Northwest Territory were based. They 
have been nobly sustained by the advocates of the 
Wilmot Proviso in Congress. And they meet the 
approbation of nearly all candid men in the free 
States, if not in the slave States. Why, then, 
should not the Liberty party take them up, in- 
scribe them upon their banner, and invite all the 
friends of civil liberty to come up to their help 
against the Slave Power? 

It has been said that the Proviso does not go 
far enough; and, therefore, the Liberty party 
cannot adoptit. Why not? Be it so, that it does 
not cover the whole ground, yet it covers a large 
space, and includes points of vital importance. 
Shall we, then, foolishly refuse a half loaf of fine 
bread, because we cannot obtain a whole loaf? 
Or shall we refuse to secure the strongest posi- 
tions of the battle ground, because the enemy will 
not give us the whole field? Is this wise? Would 
an able general so do? The Slaveocrats have 
reconnoitred the ground, allowed us to seize the 
strongest position, and to try our strength. Are 
the friends of Liberty se craven hearted, that they 
will not even meet the enemy when the strongest 
points are given up? If we cannot meet the 
Slave Power on the Wilmot Proviso, on what 
ground can we meet them? We give up no prin- 
ciple by assuming this issue, which has been ten- 
dered by the enemy; but we secure a most im- 
portant position, from which they can never drive 
us. They may carry the day at our next election, 
but they cannot drive us from our strong position. 
This we can hold, and defend, and from this 
strong point we can annoy the enemy at pleasure. 
For, if it be true that the Proviso may be re- 
pealed in favor of slavery, so may any law, or re- 
solve, passed in favor of slaveholding. Ifa future 
Congress can repeal the Proviso, when passed, 
then a future Congress can repeal any act, or re- 
solve, which may settle the line in favor of the 
slave power. The question must be settled, or 
remain an open question, which may be raised at 
all future elections. Why, then, should not the 
friends of Liberty seize such a position, and re- 
solve to maintain it to the last ? 

Could the next President be elected by the 
people on the principles of the Proviso, slavery 
would be condemned by the voice of the nation; 
the Slave Power would be vanquished. No more 
slave territory could be annexed, no more slave 
States added to the Union. The influence of the 
Government would be used for the benefit of Lib- 
erty, as it has been heretofore for the benefit of 
Slavery. And who can doubt, but with such a 
Government slavery would soon be driven from 
Washington, and put under the ban of the Empire, 
and left to die a natural death? Are these con- 
considerations of no importance? Give up such 
objects, and what shall we get for the sacrifice ? 

Whigs and Democrats have voted together on 
the Wilmot Proviso, and will unite again on this 
ground, if on any. Here candid men of all par- 
ties may meet on common ground, shake hands, 
and unite in resisting the Slave Power. And the 
party that honestly takes this ground must draw 
largely from the ranks of any party that rejects 
it. Why should not those who love the cause 
plant themselves upon such a broad foundation ? 
Can you, sir, give us any good reason why our 
wise men should not, when they come together, 
plant themselves on the Wilmot Proviso, select 
men who will maintain the principles of the Pro- 
viso, raise their colors to the wind, and resolve 
never to strike them, until they are planted at 
the Capitol, and wave over the White House? 
How long, with a Government acting on such 
principles, could slavery live in Maryland, Vir- 
gina, ‘Tennessee, Kentucky, or Missouri ? 

I hope, sir, you will meet our wise counsellors 
at Buffalo, next month, and that He who is wiser 
than man will meet with you, and guide you in 
all your deliberations. And allow an old man to 
say, in kindness, see that ye fall not out by the 
way ; Canaanites are in the land, watching you. 
Let there be no strife between Israelites, who are 
brethren. Yours, with cordial respect, 

Urian Baxtey. 
————_.——_—_ 


For the National Era. 
OUR CONVENTION THE 20th OF OCTOBER. 


I expect it will be one of thrilling interest. Oh, 
sir, how much depends on the decissions of that 
Convention ! 

In the present extraordinary circumstances of 
eur country, it seems to me that the Liberty party 
eccupy a position of uncommon responsibility. 


y Many eyes are watching their movements, and 


many hearts are not stran to solicitude in 
reference to the decission which they will make 
in Buffalo, 


Th i i- 
nate one has been asked, “ Shall we nomi 
ell, sir, why not? Why not! Because every 
thing in the political horizon, everything in the 
‘uncommon Position of our country, forbids. The 
number and condition of the parties forbids it. 
The magnitude of the interests concerned, and 
the me Pears by Some respects unfavorable, re- 
sults ie nomination on those interests, 





Permit one who espoused the cause of the en- 
slaved in 1834 to say what he thinks ought to be 
done in our Convention at Buffalo. 

Let it be large, the larger the better; and let 
the members see whether the extraordinary and 
perilous circumstances in which we are placed do 
not require of us an extraordinary course. That 
course [ conccive to be this: The Convention to 
issue an address to all our fellow-citizens in the 
United States who are opposed to slavery, and say 
to them that the exigency of the times requires the 
union of all our forces in opposition to slavery’s 
enormous pretensions and demands—that minor 
questions must be laid aside-—that party prefer- 
ences must no longer govern us—that we must 
have magnanimity to make sacrifices, showing 
that we love our country more than our party 
and cherish the cause of liberty with a sincere and 
zealous devotion—and that, to set an example of 
such magnanimity and devotion, we conclude to 
make no nomination at present of candidates for 
the Presidency an@ Vice Presidency, but cau a 
Convention of all Anti-Slavery men, of every par- 
ty, to assemble, by delegation, in Pittsburg, on the 
first Wednesday in May next, for the purpose of 
nominating to those high offices men who, in the 
administration of the Government, will make op- 
position to slavery paramount, in all respects, to every 
other question. 

Let it be distinctly understood, that the Con- 
vention in Pittsburg is to consist of men who are 
heartily opposed to slavery, no matter with what 
party they may have heretofore acted, or by what 
name they may have been known, whether Whig, 
Democrat, Liberty Party, Liberty League, Na- 
tional Reformers, Native Americans, &c. 

Let it also be distinctly understood, that this is 
the ground on which we meet and unite in such 
Convention, opposition to slavery paramount, w all 
respects, te every other sulyect. 

uch a call will come with a better grace and 
with more effect from the Liberty party than from 
any other. It will place that party high in the 
confidence of the community, as showing a devo- 
tion to the common cause of Liberty and our 
country which no party has heretofore exhibited. 
Our being willing to meet our brethren, of every 
name, on the same platform, to unite our Anti- 
Slavery counsels and consolidate our Anti-Sla- 
very influence, and this in 2 Convention in which 
we may be outnumbered by other friends of the 
enslaved, would clearly prove that we act from 
good principles, and are sincerely seeking, not the 
mere elevation of a party, but the substantial in- 
terests of our country. I should regard such a 
call in such circumstances as an uncommon event, 
arresting the attention of all, and showing a great- 
ness of purpose, and a generous devotion to a no- 
ble cause, worthy of universal imitation. 

Oh, sir, let this course be pursued, and the 
whole Anti-Slavery portion of our citizens, Whigs 
and Democrats, would say, “We need no other 
Convention.” ‘The cause of Liberty would be 
strengthened beyond precedent, and the next indi- 
vidual who occupies the Presidential chair, and 
wields the extended influence of that high station, 
will be an Anti-Slavery man, devoved and pledged 
to Liberty, Justice, and Humanity. B.. 2. 


Onto, September, 1847. 
scores 
For the National Era. 
WHAT IT IS TO BE A SOLDIER. 

Frienp Barry: I was glad to see, in the Era 
of August 12, a short notice of the American sol- 
diers’ treatment, by your New York correspond- 
ent. Ever since the commencement of the un- 
righteous war that we are engaged in, I have been 
desirous to see that subject brought before the peo- 
ple. AsI presume your correspondent is not per- 
sonally acquainted with the subject, with your 
permission, I will state a few facts, from personal 
experience and observation, during five years’ ser- 
vice in the fourth battalion United States heavy 
artillery, under the command of Brevet Major 
Thomas Stockton—one-half of the time on Gov- 
ernor’s and Bedlow’s islands, in the harbor of 
New York; the other at Detroit. The treatment 
of the two German recruits mentioned by your 
correspondent is a mere trifle to what they will 
yet have to undergo. The statement about the 
store is true to the letter. As to their suffering 
from hunger, it is what might be expected. Young 
men, in the prime of life, leaving a farmer’s well- 
spread table, or a good boarding-house, and put 
on army allowance, must feel the pinching of hun- 
ger; but when their stomachs become contracted, 
and brought within proper bounds, men can live 
on 114 pound of bread and 34 pound of pork. 
In my time, we were not only learned the art of 
war, but the art to work also. There were a num- 
ber of carts on the island, to which eight or ten 
men were attached, with leather harness, and in 
them they hauled wood, brick, stone, and did ail 
the other work incident to a garrison. But the 
soldier is better off on an island than on the main 
land. They generally have the privilege of the 
island from sun to sun, whereas, on the main land, 
they are shut up in small forts, perhaps three or 
four hundred in an enclosure of ten or fifteen 
rods square, never permitted to go outside with- 
out a written pass from an officer, except when 
they are taken out to work, and then under the 
command of a non-commissioned officer and a 
guard. When they have a pass, and stay out a 
little over the time allotted for their return, the 
guard-house, for a month or more, is their portion 
at night, and hard labor through the day, with 
a ball weighing eighteen to twenty-four pounds 
fastened to the leg with a chain, and a part of 
their rations are stopped. I haveseen men, for a 
trifling offence, made to kneel in front of the line, 
their heads shaved, their clothes patched with all 
kinds of colors, a ball and chain on their leg, part 
of their rations stopped, and then sent to work 
out the remainder of their time on the fortifica- 
tions, at Mobile, New Orleans, or some other 
sickly place, without pay. In 1820, when I was 
at Detroit, a detachment of prisoners from Platts- 
burg, Greenbush, and other places, was brought 
there, on their way to St. Joseph’s. Each man 
had a collar of iron around the neck, and they 
were united two and two by a chain, and the 
thumb of the right hand of one was made fast to 
the thumb of the left hand of the other, and in 
this manner they were marched from the boat to 
the fort. 

I never knew a man of the rank and file to have 


fa bed in the barrack. There are bunks, three 


stories high, each bunk holding twomen. They 
have board bottoms, so that they have one blanket 
under and one over, summer and winter. While 
on Governor’s island, a man in the same company 
with myself got some cloth and made a sack, and 
filled it with the falling leaves of the Lombardy 
poplars, which grow on the island, in order to 
have a bed. He enjoyed it one night ; the next 
day he was made to throw it away, and takea 
flogging with a raw hide, to pay for the luxury. 
{ think the cause of so many desertions from the 
American army is the rigid and cruel treatment 
the men receive while on the lines. There were 
fifty that left us for Canada, for one that left the 
British. The life of the slave on the plantation, 
or the convict in the penitentiary, for the time 
being, is preferable to the life of the American 
soldier. 

I might fill a volume with what my eyes have 
seen of such treatment in the army, but, not know- 
ing whether this is a fit subject for the columns 
of the Era, I will stop, remaining a friend to the 
slave and a free press. Joun Henry. 

Poland, Mahoning Co., O., August 24, 1847. 





For the National Era. 
“THE HERALD OF TRUTH.” 


The Corresponding Editor of the “ Era,” in no- 
ticing a Western monthly of the above name, pub- 
lished in Cincinnati, remarks, “ It is certainly highly 
creditable to Western literature.” When I read this 
communication, I could not help smiling a little ; 
for many of us in the West have been in the habit 
of regarding it as anything else than creditable. 
That individual’s mind must have been formed in 
a strange school of literature, that can see much in 
the articles that appear in the successive num- 
bers of the “Herald” to admire. In the great 
number of articles published, there are some, of 
course, prepared with more than ordinary taste, 
and indicating some boldness and earnestness of 
mind. But, for one of this description, you will 
find ten that are perfectly sophomoric in their 
style, and extremely ridiculous in all their at- 
tempts at philosophizing. J. G. W. could not help 
knowing, if he looked into the work at all, that 
no element of the truly philosophic spirit was 
there ; for an assuming and dogmatic spirit dis- 
qualifies the mind for investigating properly the 
deep phenomena of the mental, moral, and phys- 
ical world. And this spirit clearly predominates 
throughout the whole work. And, knowing this 
to be the case, he ought not to have hesitated to 
express his opinion decidedly. The whole work 
is a perfect anomoly, both in literature and morals. 
I defy any man to define its morals, or designate 
the school of literature to which it belongs. I 
will give your readers a short specimen, that they 
may judge of its character for themselves. Inthe 
first number, page 41, we are treated with the 
pss vicoay 3 gyration :” « Another of those eventful 
— as commenced, that mark the culmina- 
tions of celestial spheres in their upward and spi- 
ral gyrations; and as they yield to the motion of 
unending volution, and feel the pulsation of eter- 
nal progression, will finally resolve, with, un- 
known myriads above them, into the full bless- 
ings of light unutterable, and glory ineffable, of 
the great mental centre” The whole article, from 
which this short extract is made, is fairly repre- 
sented by the extract itself. It is highly bombas- 
tical and absurd. In to the teachings of 
the “Herald” upon moral subj Iam persuad- 
ed the conductors of it will not think that I do 
them injustice, when I say that they are anti- 
Christian. ‘They do not consider Jesus Christ 
invested with any authority in teaching morals. 
They say that the way of entering the great king- 











dom of righteousness is not by repentance, and 
faith, and reconciliation, but by a good system of 
education. Get the schoolmaster abroad, and the 
work is done. Here is their own language: “ Do 
you expect that what you call repentance and 
reconciliation are to open to your vision the bound- 
less fullness of the Heavens? If so, you are re- 
posing on a lamentable error; for God reveals 
himself only in proportion to the progress we 
make in the expansion of our spiritual nature. To 
accomplish this is the province of education alone.” 
Indeed, the whole a ig understood in the West 
to be avowedly infidel in its character. — The con- 
ductors have a right to their own opinions, but 
those opinions ought to be known, that others may 


form their opini ingly. 
weir Opinions accordingly. E. H. N. 





For the National Era. 
LINES ON THE MEXICAN WAR. 


‘They tell me that on fields of blood — 
The flags of victory proudly wave ; 
But do they think upon that sod, 
In agony, the true and bfave 
Are dying, where no eye is near, 
O’er their sad fate to shed a tear? 


They wonder that I do not joy, 

When our old eagle proudly flies, 
Triumphant, over every field, 

Where sounds of strife and carnage rise ; 
And say my blood but coldly flows, 
When friends are riding over foes. 


Ah, no! it is not that I feel 

Less joy when round my country’s name, 
Her patriot sons, with glory, wreath 

Fresh garlands in her crown of fame ; 
But, ah! I cannot shout acclaim, 
When blood is mingled there with shame. 


I honor every hallowed spot, ‘ 
Where fought and fell the true and brave; 
l envy every hero’s lot, : 
Where buds the laurel o’er his grave— 
Who nobly struck for (ruth and right, 
And with his life-blood seal’d the fight. 


But [ must mourn the blushing blood, 
Be it so ever nobly shed; 
And | must weep upon the sod, 
Which with the price of shame is red; 
Alas! alas! that men so brave, 
Should bind the fetter on the slave! 


Love | my country? Ay, too well 
‘To see her brave blood, mingling, flow, 
Upon the field where Ringgeld fell, 
With that of many a conquered foe, 
And feel no sad emotion start, 
No wail of sorrow in my heart. 


Yes, native land, my love for thee 
Is such, | wish no stain to rest 
Upon that flag which floateth free 
On every shore, an honored guest ; 
I would not that the beaming light 
Of those bright stars should dim to night 
Epwarp D. Howarp. 
Orwell, September, 1847. 





SELECTIONS. 


MR. WEBSTER AND SLAVERY-EXTENSION, 





Extract from the Speech of Mr. Webster, delivered be- 
fore the Whig State Convention of Massachusetts. 
Sir, nothing in the history of a person no more 

important than I am, can be of any great conse- 
quence to this great people. But it is of some 
consequence to myself, and is among my consola- 
tions, that from the very first intimation of any 
design or desire to annex Texas to this country, | 
have opposed it with all my ability, in all places, 
and at all times. It is now ten yeurs, sir, since at 
a meeting of our political friends in New York, 
where that question was one upon which the opin- 
ions of those friends were a good deal divided, in 
which I received many admonitions not to commit 
myself, I did commit myself; and there it stands, 
and I am thankful for it. I was then, and I have 
been at all times since, down to the period when 
the bill had its last reading; and my vote was 
against it, thoroughly, out and out, under all cir- 
cumstances against it. And my opposition was 
founded upon this ground: that I never would 
and never should, and [ say now I never will and 
never shall, vote for any farther annexation to 
this country with a slave representation. 

We hear a great deal, now-a-days, about a new 
panacea, called the Wilmot Proviso—a very just 
sentiment, but not a sentiment, certainly, to form 
any new party or sect of a party upon. For, al- 
low me to say that there is net a man in this as- 
sembly who does not hold to the sentiment of the 
Wilmot Proviso as firmly as myself. It is not an 
opinion upon which Massachusetts Whigs differ. 
Sir, I feel something of a political interest in this. 
I take the sentiment of the Wilmot Proviso to be, 
that there shall be no annexation of slave territo- 
ry to this Union. Did I not commit myself upon 
that in the year 1838—fully, entirely? And have 
I ever departed from it in the slightest degree? 
I must be permitted, sir, to say that I do not now 
consent that more recent discoverers should take 
out a patent for the discovery. I do not quite 
consent that they should undertake to appropriate 
to themselves all the benefit and honor of it. I 
deny the priority of their invention. Allow me 
to say, sir, it is not their thunder. 

Mr. President, even if newly-acquired territory 
should be free territory, I should deprecate any 
great extension of our dominions. [ think we 
have avery large and ample domain. I think that, 
thus far, we have a sort of identity or similarity 
of character, that holds us together pretty well, 
from the Penobscot to the Gulf of Mexico. I do 
not know how far we can preserve that feeling of 
common country, if we extend it to California, and 
for aught I know to the South Pole. I apprehend 
that in a republican Government you must havea 
great similarity of character. lt may not be so 
with despotic Governments. The Emperor of 
Russia may govern his European dominions by one 
code of laws, and his Asiatic dominions by another 
code. They have no common acquaintance—no 
common bond of association. But in a Republic, 
where the laws must all be similar, this cannot 
be. It does appear to mea very dangerous ex- 
periment to extend the territory of the United 
States over a new, unknown tract of land, larger 
than the old Thirteen, and run the chance of 
amalgamation. More enterprising spirits may 
choose to undertake it, but I hesitate. Who does 
not see the total derangement which it creates? 
Suppose ten States, or even five States, to be ad- 
mitted; they will have one Representative in each 
State, and two Senators; and here come in ten 
new Senators, (shall I say Southern Senators?) 
with only five Representatives. Does not every 
one see that that breaks up all the proportion, all 
the regularity connected with the Government, 
and its perpetuity ? 

Sir, there are those who think that it is an act 
of great benevolence to extend our free institu- 
tions. I hope that the principles of liberty, as we 
have experienced them with so much advantage, 
will spread over the world; but 1 am not sure that 
it is best for everybody to receive our forms. Nor 
am I desirous to impose our forms by force upon 
any people. When they are fit for them, they 
will receive them in some form; and until they 
are fit for them, depend upon it, you cannot make 
freemen out of persons unaccustomed to self-gov- 
ernment, and not knowing in what true freedom 
consists. 

I had the honor for a short time to be connected 
with the Government of the United States, and 
charged with the duty of protecting the commer- 
cial interests of the country. I felt that it was 
all-important to the United States, if it could be 
done with propriety and without danger, to ob- 
tain from. Mexico a post upon the Pacific, (to wit : 
the port of San Francisco,) either by cession of 
the port itseli, or to obtain power to resort there 
asa United States place. I looked for nothing 
but commercial arrangements and commercial ad- 
vantage. I thought it a matter of some import- 
ance, and think it now a matter of importance ; 
but it never entered into my imagination that to 
accomplish that end, useful so far as it went, | 
should run the risk of-attaching a large extent of 
territory to the United States, to become States, 
whether in one or the other form in which States 
are recognised under the Constitution. 

Now, sir, this is our position. Peace may come. 
I hope to hear it before the dawn of another 
morning; but then I cannot conceal it from my- 
self, that peace itself may bring a crisis more dan- 
gerous than war, It may bring with it a season 
of controversy, strife,and danger. Heaven knows 
what will be the terms of that peace. Nor can I 
see now what course it will be the duty of honest 
men to take, when that treaty shall make its ap- 
pearance. | hope to be directed to the perform- 
ance of my duty when that important era shall 
arrive. 

Sir, there has been a proposition, which received 
the vote of every Whig member in the Senate 
last year, (every one but one, certainly,) to receive 
no territory with power to hold slaves. The 
party which calls itself the Northern Dem 
(and [ may use the term, as they have adopted it 
themselves) adopted the policy to admit territory, 
to maintain the war for territory, to acquire all 
we could, and then let it in, relying upon the prin- 
ciples of the Wilmot Proviso to keep out slavery. 
The Southern portion of the party were for ad- 
mnitting territory. In one respect they agreed. 
They would let it in, and have the contest for 
spoils after it was admitted. It should be settled 
afterward, whether it should be free or slave ter- 


ritory. 

Allow me to say, sir, that I have not seen one 
intelligent man of the South who objects to the 
fair exercise of all the power of the North in pre- 
venting the further increase of slave representa- 
tion in Congress, I do not know the man of my 
acquaintance who says to me that it is unreason- 
able in us, or that it is not to be expected from 
us, or that it may not be rightly performed by 
us. There is no one who can complain of the 
North for resisting the increase of slave repre- 
sentation, because it gives power to the minority 
in @ manner inconsistent with the principles of 
our Government. What is past, must stand; 
what is established, must stand; and with the 
same firmness with which I shall resist every plan 
to augment the slave representation, or to bring 
the Constitution into any hazard by attempting 








to extend our dominions, shall I contend to allow 
existing rights to remain. 

But there is one thing of which Southern gen- 
tlemen do complain. They complain of this pro- 
vision of the Wilmot Proviso, “because,” say 
they, “it is unequal. You of the North can set- 
tle it, because you can 
the South cannot settle it, because we have slaves. 
It establishes a derogatory distinction, and tends 
to establish an inequality.” Let us consider the 
force of this argument. I am always happy to 
meet Southern gentlemen, of character, honor, 
talents, and ability, upon this question. How is 
it with the privilege which they now have of a 
representation disproportioned to ours? They 
admit this to be an inequality; and if new terri- 
torry is admitted, open to slaves, is not that plain- 
ly an augmentation of that inequality? 

Now, I am no prophet, nor am I the son of a 
prophet ; but if I were to prophesy, I will say 
here, that the last subject upon which I should 
venture a prediction, would be the course which 
our friends, called the Southern Democracy, will 
take upon this or any other subject. The pre- 
dictions of the weather in tne almanac will hit 
the truth just as well as1 can. I hope that there 
are many men, and I believe there are, in the 
other party, that will help us. That is, when it 
comes to the vote, they will not vote to admit a 
State with slave representation. It seems to me, 
that what occurred here at Worcester a few days 
ago will shed a little light upon that subject. 1 
do not understand that, by that Convention, any 
purpose of adhering to the Wilmot Proviso was 
manifested. I understand, on the contrary, that 
the whole subject was scouted out of the delibe- 
rations of the Assembly. And there are Loco- 
foco or Democratic members in Maine and New 
Hampshire. Is it quite certain that they will 
depart from the present Administration, and vote 
for the Wilmot Proviso ? 

Sir, I can only say that in my judgment we are 
to use the first, and the last, and every occasion 
which occurs, in maintaining our sentiments 
against the extension of the Slave Power. I speak 
of it now here, as in my seat in Congress, as a 
political question—as a question for statesmen to 
discuss, and entertain, and act upon. I do not 
mean to say that the moral part of the question is 
less important, but it is less pertinent to what we 
have to do. Certainly I do not mean to say that 
it is less important, or not vastly more important, 
in other points of view; but ! speak of it thus, 
because this is the only point of view in which |, 
officially, have anything to do with it. I am 
aware, sir, that I am using too much of thig sun- 
light, and [ hasten to end what | have to say by 
a few remarks. 


——$—$<——— 


O’CONNEEL. 





EXTRACT FROM MR. SEWARD’S ORATION. 





The independence of the Irish nation, although 
future, is not distant. Its righteousness and its 
necessity have been demonstrated. The spirit of 
the people is changed. ‘They cannot again relapse. 
England, too, with a Reformed Parliament and a 
falling aristocracy, is no longer the England ot 
the twelfth, the sixteenth, and of the eighteenth 
centuries. Political economy will unite with po- 
litical philosophy in enabling Ireland to retrieve 
her prosperity, and that can be effected only by 
allowing her a distinct Legislature. 

We may not doubt that the appalling distress 
of the Irish people bowed down the otherwise un- 
bending mind of O’Connell. Sorrow for afllic- 
tions that he had hoped in vain to avert, and thai. 
he could not alleviate or soothe, brought on quick- 
coming because long-procrastinated age. O’Con- 
nell dies, like Anchises, in a foreign land, win- 
ninz the fuvor of men and propitiating Heaven 
with prayers and sacrifices tor the restoration of 
his people. 

What shall be his rank among the benefactors 
of mankind? We pause not a moment to disperse 
the calumnies that followed him to the grave. 
They were but tributes to his greatness, yielded 
by ungenerous minds; for it is thus that Provi- 
dence compels the unjust to honor virtue. 

O’Connell left his mighty enterprise unfinish- 
ed! So did the Founder of the Hebrew State ; so 
did Cato; so did Hampden; so did Emmett and 
Fitzgerald. Will their epitaphs be less sublime 
by reason of the long delay which intervenes be- 
fore they can be written? The heroic man con- 
ceives great enterprises, and labors to complete 
them. ‘Success he hopes, and Fate he cannot 
fear.” It is God that sets the limits to human 
life and the bounds to human achievement. 

But has not O’Connell done more than enough 
for fame? On the lofty brow of Monticello, un- 
der a green old oak, is a block of granite, and un- 
derneath are the ashes of Jefferson. Read the 
epitaph—it is the Sage’s claim to Immortality: 

“Author of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the Statute for Religious Liberty.” 

Stop now, and write an epitaph for Daniel 
O’Connell : 

“He gave Liberty of Conscience to Europe, and 
renewed the Revolution of the Kingdoms toward 
Universal Freedom, which had begun in America, 
and had been arrested by the anarchy of France.” 
* Let the statesmen of the age read that epitaph, 
and be humble. Let the Kings and aristocracies 
of the earth read it, and tremble. 

Who has ever accomplished so much for human 
freedom, with means so feeble? Who but he 
has ever given liberty to a people, by the mere 
utterance of his voice, without an army, navy, or 
revenues—without a sword, a spear, or even a 
shield ? 

Who but he ever subverted tyranny, saved the 
lives of the oppressed, and yet spared the op- 
pressor ? 

Who but he ever detached from a venerable 
constitution a column of aristocracy, dashed it to 
the earth, and yet left the ancient fabric stronger 
and more beautiful than before ? 

Who but he has ever lifted up seven millions 
of people from the debasement of ages to the dig- 
nity of freedom, without exacting an ounce of 
gold or wasting the blood of one human heart ? 

Whose voice yet lingers like O’Connell’s in the 
ear of tyrants, making them sink with fear of 
change, and in the ear of the most degraded slaves 
on earth, awakening hopes of freedom ? 

Who before him has brought the schismatics of 
two countries together, conciliating them at the 
altar of Universal Liberty? Who but he ever 
brought Papal Rome and Protestant America to 
burn incense together ? 

It was O’Connell’s mission to teach mankind 
that liberty was not estranged from Christianity, 
as was proclaimed by Revolutionary France— 
that she was not divorced from law and public or- 
der—that she was not ademon, like Moloch, re- 
quiring to be propitiated with the blood of human 
sacrifice—that Democracy is the daughter of 
Peace, and, like true Religion, worketh by Love. 

I see in Catholic emancipation, and in the re- 
peal of the act of union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, only incidents of an all-pervading 
phenomenon—a phenomenon of mighty interest, 
but not portentous of evil. Itis the universal dis- 
solution of monarchical and aristocratical Govern- 
ments, and the establishment of pure democracies 
in their place. 

I know this change must come, for even the men- 
aced Governments feel and confess it. I know 
that it will be resisted, for it is not in the nature 
of power to relax. It isa fearful inquiry, How 
shall that change be passed? Shall there never 
be an end to devastation and carnage? Is every 
step of human progress in the future, as in the 
past, to be marked by blood? Must the nations 
of the earth, after groaning for ages under vicious 
institutions, established without their consent, 
wade through deeper seas to reach that condition 
of more perfect liberty to which they are so rap- 
idly, so irresistibly impelled? Or shall they be 
able, notwithstanding involuntary ignorance and 
debasement contracted without their fault, and 
notwithstanding the blind resistance of despotism 
to change their forms of Government by slow and 
measured degrees, without entirely or all at once 
subverting them, and from time to time to repair 
their ancient constitutions so as to adapt them 
peacefully to the progress of the age, the diffusion 
of knowledge, the cultivation of virtue, and the 
promotion of happiness ? 


a7 Having made certain remarks upon a for- 
mer article in Douglass Jerold’s Weekly Newspa- 
per, although not harsh ones, we cheerfully com- 
ply with the request made in the closing para- 
graph of the following article. We recognise in 
Jerold an enemy to all forms of social evil, but 
certainly he is no foe to our country. 





From Douglass Jerold’s Weekly Newspaper. 
WAR WITH MEXICO, 





4 WORD WITH OUR AMERICAN MONITORS. 





If any of our American contemporaries, who 
very frequently quote, and, at times, contest opin- 
ions delivered in this journal, can to our shame 
discover in any of its numbers any advocacy or 
laudation of war, waged by English injustice or 
English ambition—if they can confound us by 
producing any paragraph to glorify military 
slaughter—if they can anywhere, throughout 
press pages, detect a desire to raise, above all 
o 


“ A sordid man, whose trade is blood,” 

to the eminence of a world’s benefactor—why, 
then, for the committed error, we confess ourselves 
deserving of the American ink with which— 
somewhat to our surp we allow—we have of 
late been spattered. We then own, that we have 
merited the tattooing that sundry quills have in- 
flicted upon us; for that we have ventured to ex- 
press our cay Sakon of the steers ohne, per- 
petrated in the name of liberty, in hat 

We have been told to “ look at that affair of 
Copenhagen.” We have been desired to “run 


without slaves. We of 








our eye along to India and China” Does past 
bloodshed justify present carnage? Are murder- 
ed thousands, green in death, and festering in the 
sun, less horrible, less accusatory of the wisdom 
and benevolence of humanity, because of the 
slaughtered tens of thonsands long since resolved 
into the elements of earth? Is the ghastly bat- 
tle-field of to-day made less ghastly by the battle- 
graves of even centuries past? Can time conse- 
crate murder? If so, let all future homicides 
plead the precedent of Cain. 

We may, however, be permitted to reply to 
our transatlantic monitors, that “we Aave run our 
eye along to India and China,” following the 
bloody line there tracked by massacre; and ere 
this journal was in existence did then—in pages 
very familiar to the American world—denounce 
the evil; and, to the best of our powers, did en- 
deavor to separate the bloody wickedness of war 
from the false glory with which the craft of rulers 
and the wickedness and ignorance of the ruled 
have, to the wrong and misery of the world, in- 
vested it. In these pages, as elsewhere, we have 
never lost a seemly opportunity to expose and lay 
bare the big bully, Glory ; we have never fuiled to 
attempt to resolve the military laurel into its first 
elements ; and what are they, at the best, but blood 
and tears ? 

We have lamented the war with Mexico, and 
we have never scrupled to condemn the vainglo- 
riousness with which, in certain American prints, 
the success of the war has been whooped and hal- 
looed. When America, rising like one man against 
the foolish tyranny of a King—fitter to guide a 
team of oxen than a State—when she struck for 
freedom, and won it—and there lives not an Amer- 
ican who more rejoices at that victory than we do— 
then, indeed, she had reason for a deep gladness— 
was justified by the sacred cause for which she 
struck, to rejoice with all her heart, and all her 
soul, and all her strength. But what, at the best, 
is the conquest of Mexico? What is it but the 
strong succeeding against the puny? Let us even 
grant ft to be needful that the weak should be co- 
erced. Should the giant blow the trump so very 
boisterously, and wear such a bush of laurel in 
his casque, because he has beaten pigmies? Sure- 
ly, it is difficult for 1 Guiuiver to gather wreaths 
in Lilliput. America, too, has nobler victories, 
past and to come. Let her, then, 

“Turn with mild sorrow from the victor’s car, 

Aud the low puppetry of thrones, (she has done this) to muse 
On that blest triumph, when the patriot sage 

Called the red lightnings frum the o’er-rashing cloud, 

Aud dashed the beauteous terrors on the earth, 

Smiling majestic!” 

But, we fear, it is a too common weakness ot 
men who only shed ink to think the shedding oi 
blood—with the attendant firing and stimulus ot 
flags and drums and trumpets—a glorifying em- 
ployment of our kind. ‘To these iolks, war, like 
a sea-tempest, is a very grand sight at a distance. 
Thousands lying dead and wounded in the Gazette 
impart a mysterious, but withal a pleasurable ex- 
citemeat, {it is otherwise, we take it, with the 
man who stumbles over the field itself—whose 
eyes are blasted with death and agony in incon- 
ceivable looks of horror—whose stomach heaves 
at the putrid mass—whose heart shrinks at the 
groans and cries of mutilated men. The beauties 
of war are to be truly seen where war has done 
his work—in his bloody undress of wounds and 
gashes. Now, folks, with pen, ink, and paper, are 
apt to prank the ogre in gold and scarlet, with not 
a feather rufiled—trim and point device; war at 
areview. When the sergeant gulls the recruit, 
he talks of glory ; but not a word of wooden legs. 

Nevertheless, soldiers—men whose fields have 
been other than foolscap—are themselves apt to 
strip their trade to the naked truth. “ It must be 
confessed, gentlemen,” said Sir Harry Smirn, 
some weeks since, when feasted by old soldiers 
at the Thatched House, “that ours is a damna- 
ble profession.” No veteran denied the desolate 
verity. 

“ Qurs is a damnable profession!” ‘This would 
bea significant sentence, painted in blood-red let- 
ters in every mess room. “Ours is a damnable 
profession!” Very hard, but very true syllables 
these, fluttering in the silken field of every regi- 
mental banner. 

In conclusion, will our American brethren— 
who have, we think, somewhat harshly dealt with 
our opinions on the Mexican calamity—admit to 
their columns this, our part defence? We ask 
this; and think we hear from across the Atlantic— 
“ Yes.” 


PLAN OF UNION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 


We observe in a recent number of one of the 
London monthly journals a lengthy letter from 
Robert Sears, Esq., of New York, headed, “ Alli- 
ance of Perpetual Friendship between England and 
America?’ We take the following extracts from 
the letter. The statements will meet with the 
approval and countenance of the good men of both 
countries: 

“ Never, in my humble opinion, were there two 
nations so prepared for a perfect truce, and com- 
bined action; never was the opportunity for ar- 
ranging itso bright and promising ; and never was 
the call, both within and without, at home and 
abroad, so urgent and so plain.” * * * 

“It has often occurred to me, as one of the no- 
blest enterprises that could be effected in this 
world, if your country and ours could be induced 
to enter into a solemn agreement: First, that all 
disputes which may arise between us shall be'set- 
tled by arbitration, and never by an appeal to 
arms. Secondly, that we shall combine, in every 
way which shall commend itself to the united 
judgments of both nations, to engage in a mission 


of benevolence towards the entire human race.” 
* * * * * * * * 


“Tt has been said, ‘ England and America aGainst 
the World? Let us say, ‘England and Ameria 
For the World? How mighty would such a con- 
federation be for the interests of peace, of freedom, 
of commerce, and Christianity !” 

* * * x * * * 

The subject is truly of great importance, and 
one in which Mr. Sears has been and is now deep- 
ly engaged in bringing before the people of Eng- 
land and America, through the influence of that 
mighty instrument—the Press. A leading article 
on the subject, from the pen of the same gentle- 
man, appeared but a few weeks since in one of the 
leading and most influential papers of the Union. 


EMOVAL.—The Rooms of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society and the American Missionary As- 
sociation, with the Depository for the sale of Anti-Slavery 
Publications, the Reading Kvom, and Agency for the Nationai 
Era, have been removed from No. 5 to No. 22 Spruce street, 
New York, where all persons having business with either o1 
the Societies, or otherwise interested in the cause, are re 
spectfully invited to call. Letters on business, designed fur 
the office, should be directed as above. 
WILLIAM HARNED, 
New York, May 17, 1847. Office Agent. 


EW BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 22 Spruce 
street, New York. 

Life of Benjami n Lundy—316 pages, 12mo; bound in mus- 
lin; with a portrait pA a and a beautiful colored map 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States ; 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice of 
the Kevolution in Hayti. Price 75 cents. 

Facts for the People—a pamphlet of 142 pages—a compila- 
tion from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. R. Gid- 
dings, J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit- 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history of 
the Mexican War, its origin and objects. By Loring Moody, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. 

The Young Man~—or Lectures for the Times. By Rev. 
William W. Patton, Hartford, Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo, 
bound in muslin. Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Argument on Sectarianism—by Gerrit Smith—an octavo 
pamphlet of 38 pages. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Picture of Slavery—for Youth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,” &c. 36 pages, 12mo, with several engray- 
ings. Price 8 cents. 

New Tracts, at agity cents per hundred. 
, Rw: 1. Slavery and the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Cap- 


No. 2, Facts for the People of the Free States. 
No. 3. Catechism of the Mexican War. 
No. 4. Shall we give Bibles to 3,000,000 of American Slaves? 
For sale, as above, by WILLIAM HARNED, 
July 22. 22 Spruce street, Agent. 
B hime JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Ut 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourth 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefully attended to. 
Refer to Thomas H. Mingr, Dr. Dr. G. Bailey, Netf & Bro- 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C. Donaldson & Co., Cin- 
ciunati; Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J. J. McDowell, Hillsborough, 
Ohio; A. W. Fagin, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N. 
Barrier, Esy., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio ; Col. J. Tay lor, 
oe xy Kentucky; Gen. k. Collins, Maysville, Kentucky. 
an. 7. 








WWTAULDEN PERINE’S Earthenware Pottery, corner of 
Pine and Lexington streets, Bultimore. All wares de- 
livered in any part of the city, free of cartage. April 29. 


O, 37 CHEAPSIDE.—J. D. ARMstrona & THORNTON, 
Tobucco und Cigur Warehouse. Tobacco in large and 
small packages; Cigars in packages of 50, 100, 125, and 250. 
April 29.—tf 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY KE- 
PORTER.—The subscribers to this monthly paper are 
informed that its publication was suspended on account of 
the illness of the editor, Rev, A. A. Phelps, and his absence 
in the West Indies. Should the Reporter be r i, sub- 














————— re 


M's ave USTA M. BI LLING, having taken a room on 
aon nth street, near E, Intends to open a school on the 
rst Monday in September, for the thorough iustruction tt 
oe . eh branches of an English education , 
iss B. w i od, gi i Lati 
Foonch lang ~ a if required, give lessons in the Latin and 


Her terms for English alone are froin 4 3 
“ , 4 to $8; for th 
other languages there will be an additi iY arge. y 
‘Sept. Itt additional charge. 
OUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOI, Foo 
& BOYS, Amherst, Mussuchusetts ; Rev. Ja not 
Principal.—T he winter session of this schoo} will commenc. 
on Wednesday, November 3, and will continue tiil April 
1, 1348—five months. Pupils are received from eight to six 


teen years of age. The number is limited to 


-: er twenty-five. 
Vatalogues and circulars, containing, together with a list o¢ 
the pupils and their residences, a statement of the character. 
plan, and object of the school, may be obtained by addressing 
the Principal, at Amherst, Mass. Sept. 16.—s¢ . 


GENCY for the prosecution of all kinds of Claims }.. 
fore Congress and the different Departments of Gover,,. 
ment—Pensions, Bounty Lauds, Balances of Pay due Officer, 
and Soldiers, Damages, &c. : 4 
Sept. 2. S. A. PEUGH, Washington, D. ©, 
REES.—Commercial Garden and Nursery of Pu sons 
§ Co., Flushing, near New York.—This Sree 
now covers an area of more than seventy acres, and the [ 
prietors are enabled to furnish, on the most reason 
terms, every desirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, &e. Wuriag the past year 
their collection has been euriched by many novelties tron 
Europe, which will be found worthy the attention of a. 
teurs. Dealers will be supplied on liberal terms. ( atalogua 
furnished gratis, on application by mail to the proprietor, > 
personally at 10 Pine street, New York. Sept. 16.—s ; 
MPROVED LAKD OIL.—No. | Lard Vil, tor Lamps: No 
2, for Woolleus and Machinery—in gvod shipping 
The following letter speaks of its quality : e 
“I have made full trial of the No. 2 Lard Oil, which | pur. 
chased of thee, and am happy to state that | can speak deej 
dedly in its praise. I have used it on wood of different yrades 
from the common or native to the full-blood merino, in the 
process of manufacturmg cloth, and find it a better article uf 
No. 2 than | have at any time heretofore used. | have alsy 
found it equally excellent in lamps for shop lights.” 
For sale by 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, Obi> 
OHN G. WILMO'T, Paper Hanger and Upholsterer, Nu, 
96 Baltimore street, near Holliday street, is prepared w 
do all kinds of Paper Hanging and Uphelstering, at the short- 
est notice. Superior Venitian Blinds made to order; s\su, 
Husk, Moss, aud Hair Mattresses. Country merchants sup 
plied on very reasonable terms. April 249 
1 yen Proprietors of the Guy street Chuir Ware Roois 
would inform their friends and the public generally, that 
tuey have now on hand a very splendid assortment of Parior 
and vther Chairs, comprising mahogany, maple, walnut, and 
4 variety of imitation wood colors. They would request per 
sous disposed to purchase to give them a call, as their aseort 
ment is not surpassed, if equalled, by any establishment in 
the city. ‘They would also inform shipping merchants, that 
they have also on hand Shipping Chairs of all kinds; alse, 
Bronze, Split Cane, Cane Seats, Tops, Chair Stuff, &ec.; u!| 
which they are willing to sell on most accommodating terins 


pro- 


able 





order, 


June 24, 


Baltimore, April 22. A. & J. B. MATHIO'T. 
OR THINGTON G. SNETHEN, (late Solicitor of the 
Genera} Land Office,) Attorney and Counsellor at Luw, 

Washington, D. U., practices in the Supreme Court ot the 
United States, and in the courts of Maryiand, Virginia, sud 
the District of Columbia ; and acts as Agent tor persons ay 


ing business with Cougress, the War, ‘Treasury, Navy, aii 

General Post Office Departments, the General Land Oftice 

Pension Office, Office of indian Affairs, Patent Office. &¢ 
Feb. 11.—4t i 





INONA AND THE FANATIC.—Phese iuterestiuy 
and thrilling tales, by a citizen of the South, illustra 
tive of the intluence of slavery on Southern society, can be 


procured of James Alcorn, at the Liberty Rooms, No. 4 
North Fifth street, Philadelphia; of Kdward Harwood, Cin- 
cipnati; and at the Anti-Siavery Depositories in boston 
New York, Albany, and Utica. Winona, 12 1-2 cents; the 
Fanatic, 10 cents. Liberal discounts to wholesale buyers 
April 29.—tf 
Py emp MATTHEWS, Attorney and Counselio 
Law, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Columbia 
over the office of the Washington Insurance Co. Jan. 7 
VKEAT BED AND MATTRESS DEPOT, 35 South ©, 
vert street.—On hand, and made to order, every known 
size and shape of Festher Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, iu any 
quantity, and of such quality as has won for the subscriber the 
justly merited name of keeping the best, sweetest, and cheap 
est feather beds in all Baltimore. Also on hand, and made 
to order, all sizes of Hair, Moss, Husk, Wool, Cotton, snd 
Straw Mattresses and Palliases. In store, a lorge assortment 
of newest patterns Paper Hangings, suitable for pariors, halls 
dining rooms, chambers, &c. Paper Hanging done at a wo 
ment’s notice. Upholstering done in all its branches, 
N.B. Prices low, terms cash, and one price asked 
April 29.—tf W. P. SPENCER 
LOT OF GUNS, the largest and best selected i» 


maurket.—Among them are a large number of Chance & 
Son’s make, so celebrated tor strong and correct xhvoting 
They can be stripped and examined, and, after a fair trial, 
should they not prove tu be as represented, they can be ex 
changed. A great variety of everything appertaining to the 
business. Blunt & Sims’s celebrated six-s/otters, at reduced 
prices, together with a large assortment of Pistols, of various 
patterns. Rifles made to order at the shortest notice, and 


suld low for cash. 
JAS. H. MERRILL, Practical Gun Muker, 
April 29.—tf 65 South street, one door north of Pratt, 


coe BIRNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio, Altorney ut Law, 
and Commissioner to tuke Depositions and Acknow 
ledyments of Deeds for the States of Vermont and Connect: 
cut, offers his services for the collection of claims in the led 
eral and State courts of Ohio, and in the courts of Hamilton 
county. Office on Eighth street, two doors west of Main, op 
posite the Methodist Book concern. Jan. 7 





— Reduction in the Price of Dentistry.—Ur. La&acu, 
Surgeon Dentist, South Calvert street, Baltimore, con- 
tinues to perform all operations pertaining to Surgical or 
Mechanical Dentistry, in a style that cannot be surpassed for 
ease of operation, beauty of workmanship, or durability. ‘The 
best Porcelain ‘Teeth, on Gold, Platinum, Silver, or Pivot, in- 
serted at from $1.50 to $3 each. Whole sets of the best ‘Teeth, 
with springs and aptiticial gums, inserted s0 as to be useful 
in maaticating food, and worn without the least inconven- 
ience. Persons having lost their upper set of teeth may have 
them supplied by a set on the suction plate or by the atmos- 
pheric principle, that will answer all the purposes of natural 
teeth. Decayed teeth filled with gold, so as to preserve them 
for life. Persons troubled with artificial teeth, improperly 
set, may have them remodelled so as to be worn with perfect 
ease. Dr. L., having his rooms furnished with gas, is enabled 
to perform any Dental operation in the evening as well as by 
daylight. Extracting teeth or broken fangs without injuring 
the jaw or much pain, 25 cents. Call and see before engaging 





elsewhere. April 2.—tt 
_. THE LADIES.—THomas H. STANFORD, southeust 
corner of Sarutoga and Green streets, Bultimore, keeps 


constantly on hand, aud makes to order, the most fashionable 
Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Shoes, of every description 
and material, and of the best quality, at the following low 
charges, reduced from his former prices. He sells nothing 
but his own make; consequently, he is prepared to warrant 
what he sells to be good. 

Thick Soles.—Gaiters, $2 to $225; Half Gaiters, $1.5 to 
$1.75; F. Boots, $1.25; Jetferson’s and ‘Ties, $1.12 1-2. 

Thin Soles.—Tip and Ties, 70 cents to $1, White Satin, 
$1.37 ; Bleck Satin, $1.25; Clash, $1. 

Misses and Children’s in proportion. Satin Shoes made for 
$1, when the ladies furnish the satin. April 22. 


INDOW SHADES.—Ggonee Fayaux has removed 
bis Painting Kooms to the southeast corner of South 


and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he will continue to 
receive orders fur painting the fashionable Transpurent 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference to any 


other Blind since their introduction into this country from 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will also 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Sigus lettered, 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &c. He 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 
be desirous of obtaining any article in his line. We have 4 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from $1 to $24 
per pair. April 22. 





WW LLAM B. JARVIS, Jun, Attorney and Counselior 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office up stairs in Heren 


court’s Building, between American Hotel and Neil House. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, puuc- 
tually attended to. Jan. 25 
SS ph seng ee & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors 4 
Law, Syracuse, New York. 
Office, Staudard Buildings. ISKAEL S. SPENCER. 
Jan. 23.—tf JOHN W. NORTH. 
J HALL, Designer and Bugraver, No. 8 Eutaw street 
e opposite the Eutuw House, Baltimore.—Drawings of 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent (flice 
&c. Seals, Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and Cop: 
perplate Engraving, executed at the shortest notice. Vat- 
terna for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to order 
Drawing School.—\nstruction given in the art of Draw 
ing. April 22. 


J). JOHN ROSE, Botanic Physician, und Practitioner 
of Electro-Magnetism, may be tound at his office, 227 
West Pratt street, Baltimore, until 9 A. M.,and between 12 
and 2 and after 5 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 
April 22. 


OBERT JOHNSTON, Draper and Tailor, Fayette st 
first door east of Howurd street, Baltimore, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he has on hand a se 
lect assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which 
he will make up to order in a superior manner, and on the 
most reasonable terms. Making and trimming done in the 
best style for those who prefer finding their own cloth. All 
work done at this establishment warranted to give satisfac 
tion. April 22—ly 
ENTRAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Siavery Pubdli- 
cations, No. 22 Spruce street, New York.—The subscri 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of tbe Anti-Slavery literature of this cuun- 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the ‘'RuTH, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of. emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Auti-Sla- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 
It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement a 
complete catalogue of the Bouks, Pamphlets, Tracts, kngray 
ings, &c., now on hand. Such a list will probably be prepared 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. It may, however, be 
well to say, that among a large assurtment of Publications 
uy be found the following: 
Memoir of Rey. Charles I’. Torrey; Voices of Freedom, by 
Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G. W. Clark, 
last edition; Barnes on American Slavery; Bacon on Ameri 
can Slavery ; Discussion between Rice and Blanchard ; Home, 
written iu prison, by C. T. Torrey; Unconstitutionality of 
Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clarke ; 
Reproof of the American Church; Condensed Bible Argu- 
ment, by # Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument; Wiuona, 
the Brown Maid of the South; the American Board and Siave- 
holding, by Key. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery Alma- 
nac for 1847; Liberty Almanacs and ‘Tracts, by the thousand, 
hundred, dozen, or single copy, &c. 
lt is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, 00 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himselt with a quantity of our Publications. Urders 
from all parts of the country, enclosing the cash, and specily- 
ing how the parcel may be sent, will be pomnrtly attended 
to, by WILLIAM HAKNED, 
Jan. 7. Publishing Agent, No. 22, Spruce street. 











scribers who have paid in advance will be supplied; and if 
this w net fame, ~ money will be refunded, on application 
to the ess nt of the Societ ‘ 

7 WILLIAM HARNED 


Aug. 12. 22 Spruce street, New York. 


YPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.—The subscri- 
ber has taken the Type Foundry lately occupied by 
Messrs. Cockcroft. & Overend, No. 59 Gold street, in ~ nef 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he a — + he - 
punctuality and despatch. All the type man u! ry y ~ 
subscriber will be hand cast, and of good metal - is we 
and he will furnish all kinds of Printers Materials of the 
al prices. - 
weed AT. Fenand (ate of the firm of Coekeroft & Over. 
end) has been employed to superintend the manufacturing de- 
partment for the subscriber. 
eived in ent on the usual terms. 
Gale brenda rom eT. 


LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLERY 
- AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, and 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 

D and best apparatur 








the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes 
CO ae abea ta cnguiitie dl le, without regard to weather 
rtraits taken y ou: 
tere dom given in the art. 


A large assortment of appayatus and stock always on hand, 
at the lowest cash ‘ 


New York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut s H 
Bostor, 75 Court and 58 er streets; Baltimore, 205 Bal- 
timore street; W: Y Pennsylvania avenue; Peters- 
burg, Virginia, Hail; Cincinnati, Fourth and 
Wome 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway ; 





157 Vieille Bue da ‘Temple; Liverpool, 32 Chussh 








r { Yee copartnership under the firm of Bigelow & Peugh ex 
pired on the 15th instant, by original limitation. 
J. BIGELOW. 
August 30, 1847. S. A. PEUGH. 


ICHARD MASON, Fushionable Boot and Shoe Make 
has permanently located his establishment in the Wash 
ington Hall Building, No. 5 South Front street, near Balti- 
more street, where he is prepared to serve old or new cus: 
— on the most favorable terms, and with despatch. 
pril 29. 


REE PRODUCE STORE, Wholesale and Ketail, re th 
west corner of Fifth and Cherry streets, Philadelp oe 
(late Joel Fisher’s.) The subscriber, having procured = 
stock of Dry Goods and Groceries, in addition o oe A seal 
chased of Joel Fisher, all of which may be relied on a8 Th Pi 
duct of Free Lubor, now offers them for sale at : 1 “ _o 
place. He respectfully invites the patronage of thos ‘4 the 
give a preference to such goods, and of his Srtende ome the 
ublic generally. Being the wholesale and retail agen vent of 
Free Produce Association of Friends, and the retail ag vane 
the American Free Produce Association, for the is will 
cotton goods manufactured by those associations, ; than 
be prepared to furnish a eget bers | < Dry Goods 
n offered at 8 es aishm ~ > 
“Sark anim GEORGE W. TAYLOR. 


, ‘uta “House; 
L, No. 8 Eutuw street, opposite the Hutaw 
. Babinore, is prepared to make Wood Cuts, am 
Dies, Seals, Letters, &c. Drawings executed. _ Apri L = 
PF EERS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, m0? G 
a Pennsplounia avenue, and near the Ruilrood Depots 
Washington Oity. Prices to suit the times. April 29.—t é 
> an fac- 
VER WARE, of every description and style, manui®” 
Stared by A. E. WaRNER, No. 6 North Gay street, Bali 
more April 29. 





























